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What we are, sooner or later shows 
itself in what we seem. Our char- 
acter unconsciously but inevitably expresses itself in 
our actions, our speech, our manner, our looks ; and 
finally it is seen by our fellows as they observe us. 
In this sense, or in view of this truth, we are what 


Character 
Shapes the Looks 


we scem, or we come to seem what we are. 
a 


Tears were not sent to blind our 

eyes, but to wash them. Paul, we 
are told, was strong to hold his faith and deliver his 
message ‘“even weeping.”’ Our tears that must 
needs fall should be, not as water that would quench 
the light of faith, but as oil, which should make it 
shine more brightly atid burn more warmly. 


Tears 


¥ 


Keeping Man’s best life is dependent upon 


the Wires Up uninterrupted communication with 
its source, —God. He who neglects regular prayer 
and Bible study is like a town whose telegraph and 
telephone wires are down, and whose railroads and 
other means of communication with the outer world 
are cut off. A disused Bible is a wire down. 
Neglected prayer is a blockade of the main high- 
way. «The hurry and rush of secular life that pre- 
clude daily intercourse with God are a Chinese wall of 
exclusion against God. 
for spiritual decline is to open up all the avenues of 


communication with God, and see that they are used. 


The first and sure remedy 


= 
Genuine Christianity is not a voice in the 
Christianity ~ wilderness, but a life in the world. 


It is not an idea in the air, but feet on the ground 
going God’s way. It is not an exotic to be kept 
under glass, but a hardy plant to bear twelve manner 
of fruits in all kinds of weather. Fidelity to duty is 
its root and branch. Nothing we can say to the 
Lord, no calling him by great or dear names, can 
take the place of the plain doing of his will, We 
may cry out about the beauty of eating bread with 
him in his kingdom, but it is wasted breath and 
a rootless hope unless we plow and plant in his king- 
dom here and now. To remember him at his table, 
and to forget him at ours, is to have invested in bad 
securities. There is. no ‘substitute for plain, every- 
day goodness. 
=e 


Honors toan Whoever adds materially to the 
American Scholar store of human knowledge is sure 
to be recognized as a benefactor of mankind: This 
truth finds illustration in the world-wide recognition 
of Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, whose exp!ora- 
tions and studies have done so much to bring to 
light important truths concerning the cradle of the 
race in Babylonia. He has pushed back the record 
of human history by several millenniums, and has 
brought into vividness the course of ancient king- 
doms, and the social and individual life of peoples, 
prominent long before an age when the world 
was supposed to be yet uninhabited. Professor 
Hilprecht is just returning from Constantinople with 
The 
Sultan of Turkey has conferred upon him the insignia 


a store of new treasures unearthed at Nippur. 


of the highest Turkish decoration, — ‘‘ Osmanie, 
with the star on the breast,’’—-together with expres- 
sions of the highest satisfaction with Professor Hi 
precht’s work for the Imperial Museum and for the 
Nippur expedition. The oldest learned society of 
Greece, the ‘‘ Syllogos,’’ elected Professor Hil- 
precht, at the same time with the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church, an honorary. member, with highly 
complimentary words of approval. ‘he future king 
of Bavaria sent to him a richly framed copy of his 
own portrait, with an expression of high personal 
satisfaction with his discoveries and work. Professor 
Hilprecht had before received various decorations 
from royalty, and honors from learned societies. In 
Germany, in France, and in England, he is recog- 
nized as at the very head in his field of Oriental 
research ; and the United States has cause to be 


proud of this. The University of Pennsylvania, 
The Sunday School Times, and the members of the 
Babylonian Expedition, have peculiar reason to 
congratulate their representative in this general rec- 
ognition of his faithfulness and ability in his great 
services. 


Unsanctified Knowledge of Human 
Nature 

WE OFTEN hear people priding themselves on 

their knowledge of human nature. Zach 


profession and business seems to offer a special op- 
portunity to learn about it. We hear the doctor 
claiming that no other profession gives such an 
opportunity as his to see into the real character of 
people ; and the lawyer claims especial skill in know- 
ing the motives which people obey ; and the minister, 
of course, does not want his knowledge of men be- 
littled, as it is very likely to be by the business man, 
who is apt to fancy that, because he deals with peo- 
ple in greater numbers, and in lines where their 
greed is often to the fore, he therefore knows them 
clear through. So thoroughly commercial have we 
become, that perhaps the word of a business man seems 
to be to many people the last word in a matter. How 
this specter of the business man is allowed by many 
to drive out the moralist, the poet, the prophet! 
How much we hear of the ‘‘ business man's stand- 
point !’’ But it is well to remember that, while it 
is a standpoint, it is but one. Our young men 
have, to a lamentable extent, surrendered all their 
opinions to the business man, so that when he speaks 
their belief is fixed. If a business man says every 
man has his price, that is the end of all things for 
some people, though a little insight, a little shrewd- 
ness, a little daring to judge other people by one’s 
self, might detect in any such judgment of human 
nature. just a little of that autobiographical quality 
which we cannot keep from putting into our judg- 
ments. 

And then there is the man of the world, whose 
sayings are considered by some to have great weight, 
and to drive all other verdicts about human nature 
quite out of our reckoning. He has ‘seen the 
world,’’ people say,——without asking what world, and 
quite willing to be lorded over by one whose chief 
claim may be, after all, that he has been so busy 
with thé world’s badness that he has never acquired 
any right to speak of its goodness. There is some- 
thing thoroughly unthinking in the way we allow 
those who are informed chiefly.on the evils of human 
nature to pass for being well up in human nature in 
general. Any of us who rest our claim to know- 
ing human nature mainly on our knowledge of its 
defects and its meanness, have but a shifty ‘basis 
for it, and are sure to be at fault. No man knows 
human nature to any wide purpose who is ignorant 
of its best life and motives and struggles; and we 
ought therefore to dismiss as unworthy of this dis- 
tinction those who can only speak for the evil they 
have found in their fellow-men. 

There Ts indeed much to help on the claims to a 
knowledge of human nature by those who have 





























































































































































































































shown keenness in ferreting out its faults. We often 
stand in amazement at the revelations made to us, 
by some of these sinister minds, of evils going on 
and bad motives playing in our own circles ; but, 
great as this sagacity may be, it never began to de- 
mand the shrewdness, the insight, the experience, 
or the combination of human powers, which is neces- 
sary to furnish a man with some adequate idea of the 
goodness of human nature. Of late the psychologi- 
cal novel, which seems mostly to be occupied with 
the psychology of what is lower in man, has been 
having its own way, and leaving hosts of well-mean- 
ing people with the notion that they have greatly 
enriched their knowledge of their kind. We really 
distrust the man who, in this time, knows so. little 
of human nature as to make a novel turn out well. 
It may be that we must have the badness of the world 
passed in review, to get it out of its hiding-places, to 
know that it exists; but, having got it there, and 
having known that it is there, we must know that 
other world which is ready to meet it, or else let our 
lives be a more or less skilful avoidance of it, or 
compromise with it. And ihis last our life is not 
adapted to. Always after the exploiting of some 
new evil, or plague spot, or diseased tendency in the 


world, which would seem to make an end to belief 


in goodness, comes the reaction towards health and 
goodness. Cynicism, pessimism, distrust of the des- 
tiny of man, finds plenty to feed on ; but itis the one 
thing which, when it has gone far enough, the gen- 
eral mind begins to throw off as certainly as the body 
sets all its unconscious agencies to work to get rid 
of poison. The man who has taken a brief for the 
badness of the world, in spite of the wealth of his facts, 
will run out of them sooner than the one who has 
taken a brief for its goodness. 

Many persons, with the best of purposes in watch- 
ing men and learning them, find it no less than star- 
tling to discover that, for all their pride in knowing 
human nature better, they have hardly advanced a 
step in ferreting out the goodness of men, in.sur- 
prising unexpected virtue in them. To discover in 
ourselves a steadily increasing facility in the percep- 
tion of badness, meanness, and mixed motives, is the 
sure sign, not so much of a bad world, as a bad self ; 
and a trie man will be more anxious to deal with his 
own faculties of perception and sympathy than with 
a bad world. 

One may know more and more of the world’s evil 
without advancing a single step in real knowledge of 
the world and human nature. This is mere negative 
wisdom, the most natural and easily acquired ; and a 
man ought not to make any boast of it, for all men 
come to this without much effort. If we have it, it 
is to be used for secondary ends. It might seem 
that Jesus would have made a greater impression on 
the woman at the well by beginning at once to ex- 
pose the history of her seven husbands ; but it was 
of the very spirit of Jesus that he first did this woman 
the honor of implying that he thought her capable 
of understanding and receiving one of the profound- 
est and most spiritual revelations of himself that he 
had ever given to men. It was the glory of the 
conversation at the well that he told her all the un- 
dreamed goodness she was capable of before he said 
anything about all the evil things that she ever did. 
People may have a certain admiration for the man 
who can get up in the pulpit, and seem to be unrav- 
eling all the evil that they ever did as if by some 
clairvoyance he had known the very details of it ; 
but it is the man who does just enough of that to 
show that he can do it, and then goes on to show 
that he knows even more of the goodness which is 
trying.to raise its head in them than they know them- 
selves, who really leads men into any deep confidence 
that he kriows human nature. 5 

Knowing the bad in men, being able to anticipate 
the evil which they will do under fire of temptation, 
the ability to probe down into’ their lower motives, 
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—all this can give us but a partial claim to knowing 
human nature. Unless we have attained some of that 
skill which is spiritual, and which only God can give, 
the skill to find in men the good which is in them, 
and which it was the glory of Christ to be constantly 
finding on a wide scale, we ought to admit that 
knowledge of human nature is not ours to any great 
degree. It is this irreligious knowledge of men 
offering itself as complete which is forever keeping 
us from really knowing them. In the long run, 
men instinctively turn away from all exaggerations 
of their badness ; for, although it be true that man 
is desperately wicked, it is something of which the 
soul can only stand about somuch. One has there- 
fore to surrender a great deal of pride in order to 
understand men, to become as a little child, and lay 
aside a great deal of grown-up knowledge and worldly 
wisdom, if Christ is to teach him how to know men. 
It would seem, from all that we know of the feelings 
of Jesus, that he ordained men to go out and dis- 
cover the goodness latent in the world, and that he 
will not use as a disciple a man who has never caught 
a glimpse of the virtue that lies sleeping in men. 
We may well question the Christianity of our preach- 
ing, Our teaching, our private feelings, if they yield 
us chiefly information of wickedness and dishonor in 
men ; for God will certainly forgive us our mistakes 
of thinking people better than they are, while the 
mistake of thinking them worse carries a constant 
penalty, and strikes through all that we do a power- 
lessness and distrust. 

Has the bulk of our feeling tended toward this 
evil knowledge of humanity? Are our acquisitions 
of experience more largely in the way of unbelief 
than confidence ? If so, we are far from the mood 
of Christ ; and all effectiveness as toward others, and 
happiness as towards self, demands that we get back 
to him, and get something of that spiritual discern- 
ment in watching men which kept him in cheer even 
to the last, when their treacheries were thickening 
around him. We are not under obligation to God 
to carry with us this sour wisdom concerning the 
quirks and crookednesses and warpings of our neigh- 
bor. We are under obligation to render to our 
Master, who has found and cherished what was good 
in us, a like service of extending his work by our- 
selves finding the good that is in others. The un- 
sanctified knowledge of human nature is not even a 
half knowledge. No man can know what humanity 
really is until he knows Christ. It is the special 
genius of Christianity to find and declare the good- 
ness hidden and struggling in men. 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Of many of the Bible characters, 
including many of the writers of 
books of the Bible, but little is known. 
We would like to know more, but we lack the means of 
information. In proportion as positive knowledge is 
lacking, vague traditions usually multiply. Most Chris- 
tians take it for granted that Luke's history is better 
known than it is. A Canadian Methodist Sunday-school 
superintendent thus seeks light on the subject : 


What is Known 
about St. Luke 


Would you.be kind enough to inform me, through your 
Notes on Open Letters, what authority there is for stating that 
Luke was a Jew? I have always understood, and have taught it 
as a certainty, that Luke was a Gentile. A young converted Jew 
madé the assertion in his sermon that Luke was a Jew. I after- 
wards told him | thought he was wrong, but he replied that he 
would challenge any one to prove it. 

It would be difficult to Prove either side of this ques- 
tion. We are left to inference and probabilities, ‘in the 
absence of positive proof. In Colossians 4 : 10, 11, 
where Paul's Jewish companions in Rome are named, 
Luke is not included in that list, although he was then 
with Paul. From his name, his profession, and the 
style of his writing, it is inferred that he was of Gentile 





ancestry. ~ Various traditions as to his birth in Antioch, 
and his having been of the ‘‘seventy’’ sent out by 
Jesus, and of those who turned back from that following 
but were afterwards won by Paul to Christianity, have 
more or less weight with ‘scholars. The whole subject 
has been muth discussed, but cannot be settled satis- 


factorily to all. 
=o 


Questions about the chronology of the 
gear ee Bible are always. sure to, puzzle those 
who are always puzzled by them. 
Whether they are all-important or of minor importance, 
they cannot be answered satisfactorily to all. It is evi- 
dent that God has not given us the data for answering 
these questions, and that we must get along the best we 
can without the knowledge. Those who believe in the 
wisdom and the love of God are confident that, if such 
knowledge had been essential. to our spiritual life and 
attainments, he would have given it ; hence they do not 
worry over its lack. Those who have not this restful 
trust, and feel ‘that they must have the knowledge 
whether they can have it or not, will have to keep on 
worrying. There is nothing else for them to do. A 
Pennsylvania Bible student is in this quandary. He 
says : 

I have been much puzzled recently in an attempt to harmonize 
the statements made by the leaders of the Oriental explorations, 
through the columns of The Sunday School Times and other 
papers, in regard to the length of time which has elapsed since 
the Flood, with the Old Testament account. It has also troubled 
me to try and harmonize the two accounts given in the Hebrew 
and Septuagint versions of the Old Testament respectively. The 
question appears to-me to be one worthy of all consideration. 
The researches recently made in Nippur place the date of that 
city back as far as seven or eight thousand years B.C. It would 
take, certainly, a thousand years for the world to be repopulated 
to such an extent as to make the existence of such a city possible, 
thus placing the flood as far back as eight or nine thousand years 
B.C. The evidence in support of this theory, too, can hardly be 
doubted. According to the chronology of the Bible, the date of 
the deluge is placed much later. The Old Testament chronology 
is as follows: The Hebrew Version figures the time between the 
deluge and Abraham's entrance into Canaan as 427 years, the 
Septuagint figures the same period as 1307 years,—quite a differ- 
ence. The Hebrew Version figures the time from the call of 
Abraham to the exodus as 645 years ; the Septuagint reckons the 
same period as 430 years. In both these-periods we see very wide 
diversions of statement. From that time on, the two versions of 
the Old Testament seem to agree in their chronology, or at least 
nearly to agree, both placing the period from the exodus to the 
founding of the temple as about 860 years, and counting the 
period from Solomon to Christ as approximately 1,000 years, we 
have a total of 2,922 years according to the Hebrew Version, and 
3,607 according to the Septuagint. Here we have three contra- 
dictory statements concerning the time which has elapsed since 
the deluge. At least two of these must be wrong. Each theory 
has its supporters among scholars. How is one to decide be- 
tween such conflicting evidence ? 

How did there happen to be the difference between the read- 
ings of the Hebrew Version and the Septuagint? ‘' By the mis- 
copying of the scribes,’" you say ; or, perhaps, *‘ By the insertion 
in the Septuagint of certain marginal notes made by a former 
scribe.’’ But in either case, if the reasons given are sufficient, 
how are we to know that such mistakes or insertions have not 
been inserted ali through the Old Testament, thus making it 
utterly unreliable historically ? I pyt these questions to a minis- 
ter once, to see if he could help me out. The answer he gave me 
was practically as follows : ‘‘ Lay aside such questions. They are 
of little importance. They only lead you to doubt." But are 
these questions of little importance? By all means, No! Does 
not the great question of the historical accuracy of the Old Testa- 
ment hang on them? I earnestly ask you to answer these ques- 
tions as fully as possible, either in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times or in a personal letter. I cannot lay aside this 
question till it has been disposed of to my satisfaction. I am 
young, not quite twenty. I expect to be a minister of Christ's. 
In such a position such questions as these will in all likelihood 
come to me for solution from members of my church. | It is of 
great importance that I have my own mind settled before I try to 
settle the minds of others. Therefore an early answer would be 
warmly received and greatly appreciated. I am sorry if the an- 
swering of this will put you to any trouble. 


The only help for such an inquirer is in realizing that 
there is no help. It may be an incidental help to him 
to know that he is mistaken at the points where he feels 
surest ; @nd that he has no such basis or standard to 
start from, or to start with, as he supposes. He says, 
‘‘ According to the chronology of the Bible, the date of 
the deluge is placed much later"’ than the ruins of Nip- 
pur would indicate. But the Bible says nothing about 
chronology. It does not give the date or time of the 
deluge. Nippur may have been founded a thousand or 
two thousand years -before the deluge. The deluge may 
have occurred five thousand years before Nippur was 
founded. The Bible does not attempt to fix either of 
those dates. Neither the Hebrew Bible, as we have it, 
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nor the Greek Septuagint, makes any assertion that will 
help us in this matter. We must be sure there is a 
mistake before we reject the historical accuracy of the 
Bible on the ground of that mistake. At twenty years 
old this Bible student feels~that it is important that he 
be able to answer these-questions to any inquirer, and 
that he must himself know before informing others. Yet 
there are many Bible students of three times twenty 
years old, Or more, who do not hesitate to answer, when 
‘they are asked these questions, ‘‘1 do not know.’ 
Study and research are all the time bringing out-added 
facts that bear on the question, but we are not likely to 
get sufficient data for an intelligent opinion on the sub- 
ject within the next two thousand years, — Yet there are 
some young preachers, as well as older ones, who find a 
good deal in the Bible which they want to preach about 
outside of the hopeless chronological puzzles which are 
not in the Bible, but are often worried over as if they 
were. 





The Differing Keys 


By Susan Coolidge 


EN’'S souls are pitched in different keys. 
M Some, like a lark, rise strong of wing 
Above the clouds of suffering, 

And clearly, cheerily, mount and sing, 
Till gloom grows glad, and suffering men 
Smile, listening, and take heart again. 


Different, so different the keys. 
Some like a minor chord seem set 
To voice a lifelong vague regret ; 
Sighing, denying, they go, and, let 
The sun shine ever so brightly, they 
Find shadows still in every ray. 


Mysteriously framed the keys : 

Each linked ancestral influence which 
Blends in the temperamental pitch 
Helps, hinders, makes us poor or rich, 
Creatures of energy or blight, 

Of radiant morn or darksome night. 


Like in unlikeness rules the keys ; 
And as the perfect chord is spun 
Of low notes, high notes, every one 
Varying, but blent in unison, 

So earth's best music chorded is 
Of just such seeming dissonances. 


And so these souls of differing keys 

If they but set themselves to bear 

The tuner's touches, nor despair 

If tightened here and loosened there, 

Tested, and bent to true accord, 

Shall make sweet music for the Lord. 
Newport, R. 1. 
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The Sending of the Apostles 

By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
UR Maker evidently delights in variety. 


repeats himself. 
variety. 


He never 
His works are full of an infinite 
It used to be said of the paper mulberry that 
it was peculiar in that no leaf on it was the same as any 
other. Closer observation shows that the same is true 
of every kind of tree. You cannot find two oak leaves 
or two maple leaveg which reproduce each other. Sim- 
ple as are the elements of leaf structure, they are found 
to be capable of combinations unlimited in number. 

More evidently true is this of still higher forms of 
life, and especially of man, the highest form that in- 
habits our planet. No man reproduces any other in 
the whole multitude of our humanity. God means the 
difference which separates us one from another, which are 
the stamp and hall-mark of our individuality. He has 
no wish that we should efface it, and become identical 
in character with some one else. To do so would be to 
defeat one of his creative purposes. 

At the same time, with these differences among men 
there are equally marked and recognizable resemblances. 
Just as tree leaves gather into the oak, maple, and other 
groups, which are formed after a common type, so man- 
kind gathers into great groups, in which a common 
ground type is recognizable. Underneath the variety 
there lies order, and even unity ; and this also is part of 
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the creative purpose. The mind of the Creator finds 
joy in both difference and resemblance, in both variety 
and unity. 

Jesus of Nazareth came into our world with the claim to 
be the Son of man, as embracing the entire fulness of that 
humanity, which is seen at best in part and fragment in 
each of us. He came to gather a society of all men, a 
brotherhood of humanity, fitted by its character to em- 
brace the whole human race, so that no one should be 
excluded from it except by his“own fault. He chose a 
small group of men as the first representatives and 
world-wide organizers of this new brotherhood. He gave 
its keys into their hands, and entrusted its future to 
their faithfulness, their wisdom, and their courage. 

How did he deal with this variety in ordef, and order 
in variety, which marks the characters of men? Sup- 
pose that he had selected a type characterized by fearless 
loyalty, penetrating wisdom, and unbroken sympathy 
with himself, men who are strong where ordinary hu- 
manity is weak, who walk safely where it stumbles. In 
that case we should have discovered in the gospel story 
a remoteness from ourselves and our lives that would 
have been painful. It would not have taken hold of us, 
for we should have felt that the story concerned excep- 
tional people, who felt none of our difficulties and 
shared in none of our stumblings. 

The actual story of our Lord’s ministry and of his re- 
lation to his apostles produces a very different impres- 
sion from this. It shows that he seems to have intended 
to convey to his church in all ages the assurance that 
he who is able to subdue all things unto himself finds 
no difficulty in employing in his service every type 
of human nature, from the strongest to the weakest. 
Into that little first church he seemed to gather the 
largest variety of human types that*its number per- 
mitted, and to have made each of them serviceable to 
his glorious’ ends, as he can and will to the end of 
time. 

Not less striking is our Lord’s manner of associating 
his apostles in the pairs in which he sent them forth on 
their first ministry. Matthew, who tells the story as the 
act of the King, who is choosing:and arranging the hu- 
man material of his government, arranges the Twelve in 
six such groups, for which we have no other explanation 
than this. 

Taking them as thus associated for apostolic work, we 
find the first pair to be Peter and Andrew, natural 
brothers, but men of markedly contrasted character. 
Peter is the impetuous and headstrong apostle, who is 
always ready to speak and to act without much regard to 
either fitness or consequences, He was a man fitted to 
bring his Master into a gréat deal of trouble, as by his 
use of his sword on Malchus’s ear, but not equally ready 
to face trouble when it came, as he showed the same 
night in the high-priest’s hall. 
impetuous, vehement, 


He was outspoken, 

the right or the 
His danger-was that of becoming a mere fire 
of straws, with plenty of blaze for an instant, and then a 
blank. 

Our Lord saw all this in him, and knew his perils. 
So he sent with him Andrew, who seems to have been 
just the opposite of Peter. 
have fitly taken as their patron. 


whether in 


wrong. 


Scotch nation 
He. is the Committee 
of Ways and Means, who knows in the wilderness that 
‘a lad here hath five barley loaves, and two small 
fishes,’’ though he adds, in his Scotch way, ‘‘ but what 
are they among so many ?’’ 


Him the 


It is when he goes with 
the three confidential apostles that they go ‘secretly ’’ 
to ask the meaning of that perilous saying that not one 
It is to him that 
Philip refers the request of the Greeks who would fain 
see Jesus, knowing Andrew is a safe adviser. 


stone shall be left upon another. 


So they are sent out together, each to supply the 
other's defects, for the kingdom has need of both. Itis 
misguided when either the rashness of the radical or the 
caution of the conservative gets the upper hand to the 
repression of the other. 

The next pair, James and John, are also brothers, but 
contrasted in point of years. James the Great (or the 
elder) is so called to distinguish him from the younger 
This James 


died the very first of the apostles, under the sword of 


James, who was already a full-grown man. 


Herod, while John survived all the rest, outliving his 


Master by more than sixty years. He therefore must 


have been a mere lad when he lay on Jesus’ breast 


without arousing any jealousy, and passed unquestioned 


in the judgment hall. This is confirmed by the réport 


among the apostles that he was to live on till the second 
advent. So the Lord, who calls all ages to his service, 
and has place and use for all, sent them out together, for 
**He loves when youth and age are met, 
Fervent old age and youth serene, 
Their high and low in concord set 
For sacred song, joy's golden mean."’ 

The third pair, Philip and Bartholomew, are. marked 
by intellectual differences. Philip is the slow-witted 
apostle. To Nathanael's objection about Nazareth, he 
can only say, ‘‘Come and see.'" When asked what is 
to be done for the multitudes, he can only dwell on the 
difficulty ; and he knows not what to do with the 
Greeks when they ask him, with his Greek name, to 
take them to his Master. Especially, his slowness is 
seen in his missing the whole point of Jesus’ discourse 
about his own manifestation of the Father. To his 
‘* Show us the Father’’ his Master replies with wonder- 
ful patience, but a plain hint that he might have got for- 
ward a little faster in that school. 

Philip brought Nathanael Bartholomew to Jesus, and 
here the slow man led a quick one. Nathanael had 
met the statement that Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah with a smart but natural objection to that sort of 
place supplying that sort of man. But in three ques- 
tions he is satisfied of Jesus’ claim, and greets him as the 
Son of God, the King of Israel. 
other is slow. 


He is as alert as the 
So the Master sends them together. Even 
the slow can help the quick, as Philip did with his 
‘Come and see.’’ And the quick can help the s!ow to 
perceive what else they had failed to get the comfert and 
profit of, . The church is for all degrees of intelligence, 
as well as for all ages. 

Thomas, and Matthew the publican, present a more 
doubtful combination. A church built on faith and the 
confession of the unseen, surely had no need of doubt- 
ers. The church of our own days looks askance at 
them, and deposes them if it find them among its. apos- 
tles. Yet Thomas was chosen, in spite of his being a 
grumbling (Luke 11 : 16), contradictory (John 14 : §) 
doubter, who would believe in no resurrection until he 
had undeniable proof of it. But our Lord. gave him 
even that, and brought him to his knees, with his mouth 
full of confession. The Lord does not cast out the 
doubter, though the church sometimes does, But he 
sends with him Matthew, whose triumphant faith tore 
him away from his business and wealth, and lifted him 
from the publican level to that of an evangelist, full of 
the nation’s past as well as of his Master's present, and 
bringing the two into glorious harmony. Fearless search 
They help each 
other in the Master's service, and no alarmist should be 
allowed to make strife between them. 

The fifth pair, are known by their epistles, if—as I 
think—James the Less be the James who wrote the 
Epistle. It is a message of righteousness rebuking the 
loose tongues, the empty professidns, and the mammon 
worship, which stained even the apostolic churches. Its 
keynote’ is, ‘‘ Show me thy faith without thy works, and I 
will show thee my faith by my works.’’ He was a man 
who detested the humbug of a religion of empty profes- 
sions. His associate apostle is best known as ‘‘ Judas, 
’’ the Jude of the epistle which follows that 
His rebukes are for false teachers, who are 
devastating the churches, and its one memorable exhor- 
tation ‘*Hold fast the faith once delivered to the 
The same character appears in John's Gospel, 
where he asks our Lord to define exactly how he will 
So 
the man who saw in Christianity a life, and the man 
Each 
The severance of doctrine from life in 


and fearless faith are not antagonistic. 





not Iscariot, 
of James. 


is 
saints."’ 


manifest himself to his own as not unto the world. 


who saw in it a doctrine, are sent out together. 
needs the other. 
the church's scholastic ages, and the severance of life 
Each 
needs the other, and what Cod has joined in the gospel, - 
: 24), 


from doctrine in our own, are equally futile. 


life and doctrine, power and wisdom (1 Cor, 1 
man need not try to put asunder. 

Itisa 
not of two characters which are equally availa- 


The sixth pair presents the greatest contrast. 
contrast, 
ble for the service of the kingdom, but of one friendly 
and the other alien to it. Simon the Zealot had been 
one of that extreme party which shrank from no sacri- 
fice, no peril, and hardly any crime, in behalf of their 
country. His association with it shows us his temper, 
and that temper he would bring to this new service. As 


all for. his as all fer 


—all things but loss for the excellency of the 


once it was 


Christ, - 


country, so now it W 















































































































































































Acnowledge of Jesus Christ. His zeal would lose its bit- 
terness, but it would be zeal still, such as stirred Jesus 
when he made the scourge of small cords, and drove the 
traders and the money-changers from the temple. The 
sin of Judas Iscariot was just the want of this zeal. He 
was ready to go a certain way with Jesus, to preach the 
coming of the kingdom, and work miracles on its behalf, 
but not to give himself up without reserve to the Mas- 
ter's service. He betrays his fatal lack in his comment 

_ on Mary's use of the ointment, when he indicates his 
feeling that it is very well to show a reasonable respect 
to Jesus, but overdoing things to honor him in this way. 
All the rest give without counting. He alone clings to 
his arithmetical measures. He counts the two hundred 
pence and the forty pieces! His sin is that of the mini- 
mum Christian of all ages, who wants to be a Christian 
if it does not cost too much, and to get to, heaven if it 
‘does not demand too great sacrifices. He is the fatal 
instance of a religion without zeal and abandon. ~ 

So the six pairs show of what wonderfully varied char- 
acters and conditions the Lord built up his first church, 
using this very variety to bind its members into closer 
fellowship, and to make them more effectual in service. 

All types, all kinds, all ages, all minds, are claimed 
equally by him. He has place and use for every faculty. 


Philadelphia, 
CS 


Spirituality’s Temptation 
By the Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt © 


HE growing Christian may easily become a critic. 
The discovery and experience of heavenly truth 
creates in the quickened soul an intense desire for its 
universal adoption. Such eagerness, unregulated by 
sympathy and the serene judgment of a far-seeing faith, 
becomes impatient and censorious. .It will not brook 
antagonism or delay. It must see the immediate over- 
throw of existing wrong, andthe spiritual redemption of 
half-consecrated and worldly believers. The very wealth 
of its own experience and the intensity of its own longing 
~~ become’ its peril) Through the development of the 
critical spirit it is possible for spirituality to be the 
means of its own overthrow. 

Many a man, to-day, who ought to be a leader in 
the realm of higher religious truth, has lost his hold 
upon public favor and confidence. His very progress in 
the divine life has soured, not sweetened him. The 
richness of his discovery has impoverished him in gen- 
tleness and sympathy. Spiritual life is marvelously 
complex. There can be advance up to a certain point 
while the progress itself is causing a.retrograde move- 
ment in another department of the inner life. The re- 
former, for example, may easily unbalance himself by 
zeal. Compassion and patience must grow as rapidly as 
enthusiasm, else the advocate of the most splendid 
cause will sour on humanity. The prophet must ever 
steer between this Scylla and Charybdis of Spiritual 
peril. How serenely, how magnificently, Isaiah marched 
through the darkness and degradation of his dishearten- 
ing era! Serene, yet ever impassioned. His soul 
flamed with indignation at existing evil, his words chal- 
lenged with terrific power the outrageous sins of his be- 
Toved nation, yet never for a moment did he descend to 
bitterness, or degrade prophecy to criticism. The dark- 
est evil could not discourage him, nor the fatal blindness 
of his people make him a pessimist. He sings when 
others would wail, and Sends the inspiration of his 
superb optimism on its beneficent mission to ali subse- 
quent time. 

The prophet who can see and yet be serene must live 
very near the heart of God, and steady his soul by an 
invincible faith. Present evil always seems greater than 
former evil. The distance which lends enchantment to 
the good dims the glare of far-off, hideous wrong. Not 
that evil may. not gather momentous force in one age, 
and seemingly decline in another. We seem, for ex- 
ample, on. the crest of a tidal wave of outbreaking wick- 
edness at this very hour. Crimes supposed to be forever 
rendered impossible by the sentiment of this Christian 
age have again reappeared with all the vigor of primeval 
paganism. Materialism has gripped at the vitals even 
of the church, until complicity with the world threatens 
the supremacy of spiritual religion in many a body of 
believers. The disheartening effect of this is felt in 
every denomination in every land. The retrograde 
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movement blocks the wheels of missions, and renders 
the church indifferent to or hostile to the time-honored 
pentecostal revival. 

But this relapse of zeal and faith has been matched 
by the progressive spirituality of a magnificent ‘‘ rem- 
nant.”’ Under the leadership of as scholarly and con- 
secrated a chosen few in literature, in biblical study, and 
in the ministry, as history has ever known, the church is 
pressing on to the possession and appropriation of still 
diviner truth. 

Shall any who believe in this advance, who pray, 
labor, and hope for it, become impatient and pessimistic 
because of the worldliness and unbelief of the many? 
This is a time for prophetic boldness in speech. The 
sins of the age must be challenged. But no voice that 
has lost its sweetness and confidence will win a faint- 
hearted and unbelieving world. | The fault-finding spirit 
never corrected an evil nor stimulated a wayward soul to 
holier living. Spirituality has lost its balance and its 
divinest characteristic when it has become censorious, 
Redemptive zeal must ever be mellowed by the tender- 
ness of pity and divine compassion. The world needs 
help, not criticism. How wondrously Christ maintained 
an attitude of infinite tenderness to a lost world! His 
indignation did indeed flame forth against hypocrisy and 
wilful antagonism to righteousness, but never for a mo- 
ment did impatience master his serenity and gentleness, 
nor render the ministry of compassionate love im- 
possible. 

How wondrously the spiritually minded in our churches 
could stimulate their fellow-disciples, did they never 
descend from the serene heights of the truly higher life 
to indulge in gloomy or carping criticism! No disciple 
is fitted to administer judgment. or reproof until he has 
been sweetened and strengthened by the gentleness of 
Christ. He who gains access to the holy of holies at 
some great convention, or in contact with some of God's 
spiritual high-priests,; must go back to what he now feels 
to be the monotony and sluggishness of his own church, 
not to complain and rebuke, but to cheer and uplift. 
Sin merits denunciation, but mere denunciation is not 
remedy for the offensive sin. The surest impeachment 
of one’s spirituality is a growing tendency to censorious- 
ness towards fellow-Christians. The critical spirit not 
only fails of its aim, but is ultimately and always self- 
ruinous. To learn the secret of patience and serenity, 
compassion, and gentleness, in the midst of aggressive 
conflict against evil, when the soul is aflame with indig- 
nation and zeal, is the mark of a true and growing 
spirituality. 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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Where Sunday-School Success Lies 
By President C. J. Kephart, D.D. 


HE fullest realization of its fundamental purpose is 
the center toward which all the activities of any 
institution shguld converge. Is it consistent with, and 
will it assist to the realization. of, this purpose? is the 
ultimate criterion by which to.test any plan or method 
of operation in use or proposed? If these principles are 
overlooked, there will be lack of proper correlation, sub- 
ordinate elements will be advanced to first position, 
while those of first importance will be reduced to second 
or third rank, and the entire enterprise fall far short of 
the realization of its true end, 

Nowhere are these principles more aptly illustrated 
than.in successful business enterprises, —successful be- 
cause right principles are observed. There the purpose 
of the institution is clearly defined, and every proposed 
plan of action judged by its adaptability to assist to its 
accomplishment. Every phase of every department is 
made to contribute ultimately to this one end. I have 
im mind a large mercantile house. As a business en- 
terprise, its one purpose is to ‘‘ make money ;"’ make it 
honorably, yet to make money. If the money is to be 
used afterwards for religious and charitable purposes, 
that does not change the purpose of the institution. It 
exists to accumulate money. Every department cen- 
ters, not geographically, but as to its intent, in the 
counting-room. The shelves and counters are filled 
with goods of the best quality, every article warranted to 
be all that is claimed for it. This gives confidence to 
purchasers, and induces trade. In the many depart: 
ments can be found almost any article desired. Ac- 
commodating salesmen make inquiry a pleasure. All 
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this for the convenience of purchasers, but ultimately to 
induce trade. Tidiness and order, with beauty and ele- 
gance contributed by artistic display and special decora- 
tion, make it a place of beauty, and—increase sales. 
The free check-room, telegraph-office, post-office, all 
under one roof, almost give the impression that the 
chief thought is public accommodation. But these too 
are here because they induce trade. They too center in 
the counting-room. Wise, judicious management! It 
seems ‘‘ down hill from every direction '’ to that store, 

It ought to be made ‘down hill from [every direc- 
tion’’ to the Sunday-school. How can it be done? 
Great assistance will be gained through the practical 
application of the plain principles above noted, —as im- 
portant in their relation to the Sunday-school as to the 
business house. There needs to be, first of all, a 
clearly defined understanding of its specific purpose, 
and then such planning and execution of every phase of 
the work as will best contribute to the fullest realization 
of that purpose. z 

What, then, is the specific purpose of the Sunday- 
school? ~ All admit that, with all other Christian agen- 
cies, it seeks the fuller establishment of the kingdom in 
the salvation of the unbelieving and the edifying of be- 
lievers. But the specific purpose of the Sunday-school 
will be stated when we have named the way in which it 
specifically seeks this general purpose of all Christian 
effort. Bishop Vincent, in his definition of the Sun- 
day-school, says it is ‘‘ that department of the church-in 
which the word of God is taught.’’ Here is stated its 
specific purpose ; To teach ; to teach the word of God. 

This is not a new truth, but one whose practical recog- 
nition needs.to be much more general. Nor do I hesitate 
to express the judgment that, when this is accomplished 
to the best degree, most other problems presented by the 
school, such as how to hold the boys, how to win the 
young men, how to secure the attendance of church- 
members, these and many others of kindred character 
and importance will be readily solved. The right kind 
of teaching in the Sunday-school will draw those now 
outside as nothing else will. Asa business house is suc- 
cessful only as it brings profits, so a Sunday-school is 
successful only as it furnishes efficient teaching. 

Accepting these statements as true, we are at once led 
to several very evident conclusions, and as important to ~ 
the school as they are evident. 

1. The teacher occupies the most important and the 
most responsible position in the school. 

2. He should, therefore, be chosen or retained, not for 
complimentary or accommodative reasons, but because 
of his fitness as a Christian teacher. 

3. Everything possible should be done to secure to 
him still further fitting. 

4. Everything in the school should be done so as to 
contribute to the success of his work. 

5- Nothing should be tolerated that will interfere 
with his work. 

6. The first subject of inquiry should be, how to en- 
large the capacity and the scope of the school as a 
teaching force. 

That these conditions may obtain, there must be 
definite and legitimate authority, coupled with a large 
measure of good common sense, in the superintendent ; 
hearty sympathy with the work of teachers upon the part 
of pastor and superintendent ; equipment, as far as pos- 
sible, consistent with the specific purpose of the schoo! ; 
such grading as will, local conditions considered, furnish 
best opportunities to teachers ; such literature and helps 
as will best promote Bible study ; a library in full har- 
mony with the spirit of the gospel ; music that will be at 
once inspiring and impressive ; the detail work of the 
school so done as to attract the least possible attention 
during the lesson hour, —in short, the school so planned 
and conducted in every part as to contribute in the 
largest possible degree to efficiency in teaching. 

These statements, however true and simple, if widely 
and practically applied, would do much to improve Sun- 
day-school work. Everywhere the various phases of the 
school need to be more rigorously tested as to their rela- 
tion to its specific purpose and work. The principles 
that lead to success elsewhere can and should be applied 
here. But too often, forgetting the vital relation of 
thorough teaching, and neglecting to give the attention 
and effort necessary to its securing, the special effort of 
the school is given to soliciting the attendance of young 
men and to urging the presence of the church, who, 
when they come and find indi t teaching, turn away 
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more convinced than ever that the Sunday-school is not 
the place for them. 

When shall we learn that the first essential in the Sun- 
day-school, from the human side, is teaching that 
teaches? Absolutely nothing will so fully and so help- 
fully interest young and old, To its securing, the first 
and best energy should be first and always given. 


Avaion College, Trenton, Mo. 


OR CHILDRENS ONE 


A Whole Secret, a Half a Secret, 
and No Secret at All 


By Fredrica L. Ballard 





EAR Grandmother Willoughby was going to have a 


birthday. She was to be sixty-five years old. 
This seemed very old to little Tom and Willoughby 
Turner. 

‘‘What's a good enough present for grandma when 
she’s going to be sixty-five ?’’ asked Tom one evening, 
when the boys and father and mother were sitting 
around the open fire. 

Willoughby was on the arm of mother’s rocking-chair, 
and Tom was perched on father’s knee, so it took but 
two chairs for these four people. 

‘How much money have you, boys ?’’ father asked. 

«« Now, father, you needn't laugh,’’ said Tom. — ‘* You 
know we haven't any. It all went to pay for the dining- 
room window we broke."’ 

«You'll have to earn some,"’ 
of some ‘jobs’ I will give you."’ 

‘‘We never have any money in our banks,"’ said 
Willoughby. ‘‘It always has to pay for broken win- 
dows, or a new monkey wrench when we lose father’ s."’ 

«Or gtandma’s birthday,’’ said Tom, laughing. 
‘‘Having’ grandmas that have birthdays is as bad as 
breaking windows, —isn’ t it, Will ?’’ 

Then every one laughed at once. It was a few days 
after this that mother said she had a secret. For two 
whole days she would not tell. 

‘*That secret has something to do with new neck- 
ties,’ said Tom. ‘*I'm sure of that."’ o 

“ Yes,’’ said father, ‘‘and with dollar bills too."’ 

‘‘And with Grandma Willoughby's birthday,’’ said 
Willoughby. 

‘«] shall have to tell you,’’ said mother, ‘‘ for you are 
all some right. Father and I willstake some money, 
and Tom and Willoughby will take happy faces and 
wear the new neckties, and we will all go to Mr. Adams, 
the photographer, and have the boys’ pictures taken. 
They will be a present from all of us, and nothing could 
please grandmother more."’ 

They all thought that was a very good scheme, and 
that was what they did, and the pictures were to be a 
great surprise to Grandma Willoughby. 

Every Wednesday Tom and Willoughby went from 
school to spend the night with grandmother. They had 
a room which was always ready for them, and, after 
breakfast in the morning, they went to school, and from 
school home again, as usual. 
‘‘grandma’s night.’’ Grandma said she kept a ‘‘ Grand- 
sons’ Retreat,’’ and the boys thought they had the best 
time there of anywhere. 

One thing they liked was that grandpa and grandma 
and Aunt Alice played games with them as if there 
were five little people instead of two little boys and three 
grown-ups. 

The Wednesday after those surprise pictures were taken, 
Tom and Willoughby went to grandpa and grandma's 
to stay for supper and all night, just as usual. There 
were six of them at the supper-table that night, — 
grandpa and grandma, Aunt Alice and her tall doctor, 

om and Willoughby. While they were waiting for the 
dessert to be brought in, Grandma said : 

**In Alaska, where the winters are so very, very long, 
I have heard that the people sit around the fires and tell 

_who is the prettiest. Suppose we play that game while 
we are waiting for Sarah to bring in the pudding."’ 

«* Will's the youngest. He must begin,"’ 

Willoughby looked very solemn. 

‘:Aunt Alice is prettiest,’’ he said. 


said mother. ‘‘I know 


Wednesday was always 


said Tom. 
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««T think so too,"’ said Tom. 

‘‘I think, Willoughby and Tom are prettiest,"’ said 
Aunt Alice. 

‘‘So do I,"’ said the tall doctor. 
laughed. 


And every one 
‘‘T think 7am the prettiest,"’ said grandma. Then 
every one laughed again. 

‘«Ho-o !"’ cried Willoughby, ‘if you're going to say 
yourselves, you just ought to see the picture I had*’— 

Then Willoughby shut his lips very tight, and no one 
said a single word. ° Both the boys looked very scared, 
and Willoughby looked ready to cry. Willoughby had 
always told the truth, so he knew how to tell nothing elsc 
now. He swallowed very hard. .4 

‘«T s' pose I might as well go on,’’ he said. 
all know-now anyhow. 


‘* You 
We had our pictures taken 
for grandma's birthday, to surprise her,’’ Willoughby 
sobbed. 

‘«Mother ‘ll be awful disappointed he told,’’ said 
Tom. 

Every one felt sorry for Willoughby, who had meant 
no harm, and had bravely told the truth when he saw 
no way to keep the secret honestly. 

‘« Dear heart !"’ said grandma, ‘‘ you did not intend 
to do wrong, we know. I will try to forget that you told, 
and we will let mother think it is still a secret. Then, 
afterwards, we will tell her all about it, and laugh over 
hg 

‘«] won't tell her Will told,’ said Tom loyally. 

There were games from supper until bedtime, and 
there were griddle-cakes for breakfast, but Willoughby 
kept thinking of that secret that wasn’t a secret any 
more. He was not so happy as usual. 

At school he almost forgot to be unhappy, but when 
he came home, and saw his mother, he remembered 
about those photographs, and how he had told Grandma 
Willoughby. 

‘« Did you have a good time, boys?’’ asked mother. 
And then she added, Jaughing : ‘‘ You didn’t tell grand- 
ma about the pictures ?*’ 

Tom wanted to help his brother all he could, so he 
spoke up bravely : 

‘© Of course I didn’t tell, mother.'’ 

Suddenly Willoughby made a rush for his mother, 
and both his arms were around her neck and his face 
pressed into her dress. 

‘«‘Q mother!'’ he sobbed, ‘I told. I didn’t mean 
to. I haven't been happy since, because you didn’t 
know.”’ 

Of course, mother was sorry that such a good secret 
should be let out before the time came. But she was 
glad that her boy wanted to tell her the whole story in- 
stead of trying to keep two pieces of a broken secret. 

Grandma Willoughby said she was not only proud of 
those birthday photographs, but proud of those boys too. 

Philadelphia. 





Retaining the Older Scholars 


By Joseph A. Davidson 


HE question among Sunday-school workers has ever 
been how to retain the older scholars in the school, 
and how to recruit the school with men and women as 
well as with boys and girls. A few methods are here- 
with suggested, some of which the writer has tried as a 
Sunday-school superintendent, and he feels, from his 
own experience, that they are worthy of trial in every 
Sunday-school. 

The difficulty commonly seems to be that superinten- 
dents, teachers, visitors, and friends come to believe, 
act, and talk, as though the Sunday-school was ‘ for 
children,’’ and children alone. To be sure, older schol- 
ars are welcome, but sooner or later they are impressed 
with the fact that the Sunday-school is a children's 
school, and one to outgrow with growth from childhood 
to young womanhood or young manhood. Young peo- 
ple are very sensitive on the point of being classed with 
children, and we must take them on their own ground 
if we are to hold them and interest them in Sunday- 
school work. 

To begin with, then, the scholars of a school should 
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never be addressed as ‘‘children.'’ To the growing 
young people that word bars them out, and they at once 
begin to feel that they have outgrown the school. And 
do they not think rightly? Do not allow the exercises 
of the school to be too simple, so that, to the minds of 
the young people, they are childish. Banish the bell, 
and use instead a cherd from the piano. Let all the 
service be of an uplifting, intellectual character of suffi- 
cient interest to adults, and not above the mind of a 
child. This happy medium may, with practice, be 
easily attained. 

In some schools, the adult class or classes are taken 
into a separate room, which, perhaps, does not even 
connect with the main room. In such cases, these 
classes take no part in the opening or closing exercises 
of the school, and soon get to take no interest in the 
school itself. The attendance of the members of the 
class is conditioned, therefore, entirely upon the power 
of the teacher to hold the scholars, and their interest is 
thus confined to the class. 

An ideal school is so arranged that all the scholars, 
even those of the primary department, can easily hear 
what is spoken from the platform. The Bible classes 
should be on the sides or end of the building, so that 
privacy can be secured during the lesson hour by means 
of curtains or of sliding doors. 

A good way to interest older scholars in the work of 
the school outside of their own classes is to get them to 
workin groups, and distributing the scholars as far as 
possible, so that each group shall be composed of mem- 
bers from more than one class. Work for these groups 
can be found of a missionary, charitable, literary, musi- 
cal, or other character, and which can all tend toward 
the advancement of the interests of the school to which 
these circles are attached. 

Music can often keep some young people where other 
things might fail. By finding out just which scholars 
in the Bible classes are musical, a musical society can 
be formed who can be called upon, on occasion, to fur- 
nish part of the entertainment in a church sociable, or 
help in any special musical service of the school, as at 
Easter or on Children’s Day. — The writer has knowledge 
of scholars Whose interest has been retained through 
their musical tastes. 

A Christmas service, for example, can be made most 
effective and entertaining by keeping to the subject in 
hand, ‘‘ Christ is born to-day,'' without wandering off 
to buffoonery. This sort of entertainment is fun, often 
uproarious fun, for the children, but it makes the older 
scholars feel that their graduation day is at hand. The 
writer's experience of an entertaining Christmas service 
is in having the building or room dressed with greens, 
and a lighted Christmas tree. Recitations and music by 
the primary department, all of a character suitable to 
Christmas, and not to Santa Claus, and music and scrip- 
tural readings by the entire school. If the musical 
young people interest themselves beforehand, some de- 
lightful cantatas and part-singing can be introduced 
which shall please every one, and interest the partici- 
pants themselves. Candy boxes and presents are dis- 
tributed before leaving, and without confusion, and the 
older scholars will not feel that they have been partici- 
pating as lookers-on in a children's party, while the 
younger children will feel that they have been immensely 
entertained. 

Another way to interest young people in the school is 
to take them into your confidence, and ask their advice 
and co-operation. For instance, if any canvassing of 
the neighborhood is proposed, get then: together, state 
the case, and when volunteers come forward, furnish 
them with districts, and have them make a report. 

Still another method to get them into work is to make 
out, from the secretary's attendance books, a list of those 
who have been absent. After this list has been revised 
by the teachers in whose classes the absentee members 
are enrolled, the yourig people can be called together, 
and the reason of the gathering stated, —namely, to help 
the superintendent and the teachers in bringing back 
indifferent scholars. Call the absentee list, name by 
name, and ask for volunteers to take charge of special 
cases, and endeavor to secure their return to the school. 
This interests the regular scholars, and is oftentimes 
effectual in bringing back wandering or careless ones. 

The foregoing plans or any others which may have for 
their object the retention of the older scholars will, how- 
ever, be ineffective without the earnest co-operation of 
the teachers. 














Teachers who dismiss all thought of their ~~ 


scholars from their minds when they leave the class, or 
those who give a very indifferent and casual attention to 
their work, cannot but expect indifferent scholars. Thgse 
who devote themselves to the work with energy, as well 
as with prayer, and who are found planning for and 
thinking of their classes every day in the week, are those 
who deserve, and will receive, a rich blessing as their 
reward. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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fie os Books may not pass out unless they 
Passports tos first pass in. The Methodist Sunday- 
Library Opening § school in Opclika, Alabama, has been 
making strenuous efforts recent!y to raise a library fund 
of five hundred dollars. Succeeding in that, by the 
friendly rivalry of its classes, the next thing was to build 
am annex to the school, containing a beautiful and com- 
modious library room, at an expense of six hundred dol- 
lars more. This was recently opened with a vocal 
and instrumental concert, preceded by a social recep- 
tion. Admission was by the presentation of books in 
accordance with this invitation and notice : 


The only thing that will be expected from those coming will be a 
Good Book as a Donation 
TO THE LIBRARY. 
This is the Object of the Entertainment. 


If you have a GooD Book which is suitable for a Sunday- 
school library, bring it with you, and it will be your Passport. If 
you haven't one suitable, order it. Of course, it is NoT Ex- 
PECTED that any one will bring a book UNFIT, INSIDE OR OUT- 
SIDE, for a Sunday-school library. Write your name upon the 
fly-leaf, so the Sunday-school may know to whom it is indebted. 


B.. 


. 


Essays, or ‘‘ papers,’’ are included in 
the year’s scheme of ‘‘ supplemental 
work "’ in the First Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Newport News, Virginia. 


Essays as 
Supplemental Work 


The superin- 


tendent, DeWitt Crane, issues a six-paged folder, con- - 


taining a list of the officers and teachers, —including two 
‘« ushers,’'—invitations to the various departments, facts 
about hour and places of meeting and the library, an 
account of the honor-roll method, and suggestions for 
the usual supplemental work in each department, with 
promised awards. Special work, however, is outlined 
for the senior and home departments,—one essay for 
each quarter, by each member, on these subjects : 

Bible short stories—your favorite. 

Which of the apostles is the most interesting to you, and why? 

Christ as a friend arid teacher. 

The Old and New Testament ideas of God. 


Man Study by Bible-Class Teachers 


By Wilbur H. Crafts, Ph.D. 


A ‘QUARTER of a century or more ago, the present 

Editor of The Sunday School Times said, in sub- 
stance ; ‘‘ There are four things that every Sunday-school 
teacher ought to know. First, his Saviour; second, the 
Bible lesson ; third, his pupils ; fourth, how to teach.’’ 
There was just then no special ‘ child-study move- 
ment,’’ but the writer, in his ‘Childhood : The Text 
Book of the Age *’ (Lee & Shepard), urged that, even in 
the case of teachers of adults, human nature could best 
be studied «‘ wild"’ in childhood, before nature had given 
place to artificiality and conventionality, as plants are 
best studied in meadows rather than conservatories. 
The saying, 

**Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don't change much, after all,"’ 


——an important maxim for Bible-class teachers still, — 
finds new confirmation in these days, when grand- 
mothers have exchanged spinning-wheels for bicycles. 
But the study of human nature, having begun rightly 
with child study, should go forward to man study. This 
includes the study of Christ and the Bible in certain 
aspects. In Christ as ‘‘the Son of man*’ we find the 
truly ‘‘natural man.'’ The so-called ‘‘natural man"’ 
of theology is as unnatural as disease and dwarfishness. 


-—-Gontroversy has put such emphasis on Christ's divine 
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birth and resurrection and miracles that the other larger 
portions of his earthly life, in which he was only what 
every man can and should be in character, has even yet 
received inadequate attention, and most of our ‘ imita- 
tion of Christ'’ has been under the biased guidance of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, whose monastic life blinded him to 
the fact that Christ did not, like himself, flee out of the 
battle of life, but met it with a manliness equal.to his 
meekness. Just now the heroic side of Jesus, his whip 
and two-edged sword, needs to be studied, that we may 
be Christ-like in confronting popular and powerful sinners 
with a fearless ‘‘ Woe unto you !"’ ; 

The Bible abounds with touches of nature that make 
the whole world kin. Any community of to-day, men 
and women both, may be divided into Abrahams, Isaacs, 
Jacobs, and Esaus. There are a few heroic Abrahams 
at the top of the social pyramid, the pilgrim fathers that 
‘‘go West,"’ that dare to have a better religion than their 
ancestors, that resist all the allurements of Sodom, but 
fight and pray to rescue its victims. Then come the 
harmless Isaacs, in greater number, who make fewer 
mistakes than the Abrahams because they make the 
habitual mistake of undertaking little. Then come the 
Jacobs, who pray and prey, their piety always in a 
wrestle with their acquisitiveness, —a very numerous type 
among Anglo-Saxon men. And then, at the bottom of 
the social pyramid, a yet larger number of Esaus, male 
and female, who will ‘sell out heaven for something 
warm,’’ who will sacrifice the birthright of future health 
and happiness for a moment of passion or intoxication. 

The Bible abounds with such studies, not of individu- 
ality only, but also of man in society, which last has 
been a neglected side of Bible study inthe past. ‘‘ Pre- 
pare to meet thy God, O Israel,’’ commonly used as a 
call to personal conversion, is rather the characteristic 
call of the prophets for national repentance and reform. 
Many such studies the writer has grouped in summer 
schools of sociology for his ‘‘ Sociological Bible Class.’’ 
Professor Ely’s ‘‘Social Aspects of Christianity’’ is the 
best starter forsuchastudy. It has been announced that 
the International Lesson Committee have under consid- 
eration a six years’ course of Bible biography. Such a 
course would link itself to the current passion for biog- 
raphy, and might be made, in adult classes, the basis for 
a wide and thorough study of the science of personal 
success and the conditions of social usefulness in the 
men of all times, not forgetting our own. 

In any case, the teacher of adults needs to study the 
people of to-day, and of his own country especially, as 
they live and move in the new world of our complicated 
civilization, so different from man fer se in a state of 
nature, so different from even the men and women of a 
century ago. There is a ‘‘new woman,’’—no doubt of 
that,—and a new man to match ; and it is to these, not 
to their dead ancestors in the books, that the adult 
teacher must speak. He should study the individuali- 
ties in his class as earnestly as the chemist studies an 
ore in which valuable metals are mixed with useless 
rock, from which, by learning likes and dislikes of each 
metal, he ~will draw out the value and drive out the 
dross. But below this study of the individual there 
needs to be a broader study of the general characteristics 
of the people of our land and time. 

I can only hint at several lines of investigation, which 
ought to be followed first in theological schools, and 
then under leaders so trained, in teachers’ -meetings, 
but which are also accessible, in a measure, to unaided 
Bible-class teachers, and are especially timely now, 
when men's Bible classes, adapted to the age by club 
organization, are multiplying in our land. 

1. Study men by location. A little more than half 
our people still live on farms, but the rush to cities, — 
a world phenomenon,—unless checked in some unfore- 
seen way, will put a majority in cities when the new 
century reaches its majority in 1921. Study the social 
instinct, the passion for excitement, the distaste for soli- 
tude, which this movement indicates. 
social fever, of degeneracy ? 
checked ; and, if so, how ? 
social instinct ? 

In this connection may be noted the significant fact 
that in my study of three hundred ‘Successful Men of 
To-day,’’ a few years since, I found that, while the 
country districts contributed more than their share of 
such men, and the cities less; the villages were propor- 
tionately least fruitful than all, which is doubtless due to 
the fact that, while physically and morally inferior to 


Is it a sign of 
Can this cityward tide be 
And how can we utilize this 
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the rural districts; they are intellectually “below the 
cities, and morally little better, it would seem by the 
current talk of rampant hoodlumism in our modern vil- 
leges. What is the cause, and what the cures, of in- 
creasing juvenile lawlessness ? - 

2. Study men by occupations. About one-third of 
our people are bread-winners, seventy per cent of these 
wage-earners and manual workers. Only seventeen per * 
cent of our women (above ten years) are working for 
wages or salaries, as against twice that per cent in 
England. What influence does woman's increased 
commercialism have upon herself, her child, her male 
competitors? In the realm of salaries, what of the 
‘double standard’’ of lawyers, editors, merchants ? 
May a lawyer lie or defeat justice as the irresponsible 
speaking-trumpet of a client? May an editor advocate 
what as a man he abominates? Is betting on the future 
price of a vegetable less gambling than betting on the 
pace of an animal? May an agent of a corporation doa 
‘**soulless'’ cruelty or wrong? Should not moral risks 
have larger consideration in choosing occupations ? 

3. Study men by time ‘divisions of life. Those who 
do not need to work for money have no right to spend 
life chiefly in loafing. , The law, «Six days shalt thou 
labor,’’ which was the law of Eden before the fall, is a 
universal law for our good as well as for the social good. 
Strenuous effort of mind or body for six days per 
week, not less than eight hours per day, is the way of 
health and happiness and usefulness and of obedience to 
God. Bread-winners show character chiefly by their use 
of leisure hours. ‘‘ Being let go, they went to their own 
company.’’ What sort of people will the habit of read- 
ing nothing but newspapers and novels produce ? 

4. Study men by their social organizations. The per- 
centage of church-members in our country is larger than 
ever before, one-third of the population being Christian 
communicants, including Roman Catholics. But in all 
our chief cities there are more ‘‘brotherhoods’’ than 
churches. Is it because there is so little real brother- 
hood in our city churches? And what, exactly, is the 
qualitative value of church-membership statistics at a 
time when it is so easy to join? ‘Are the church-mem- 
bers, like Gideon’s army, ‘‘too many,’’ and would the 
church be stronger if they. were fewer and braver, and 
more unselfish ? 

Washington, D. C. 
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An experienced teacher in Massachu- 
setts prepares, for the class work of 
each week, a printed sheet, giving a 
paraphrase of the lesson, which is intended to include 
connecting links of thought, all numbered in order at 
the side to correspond with verse numbers in the chap- 
ter,—the main divisions of the lesson being indicated in 
appropriate headings. Copies of the sheet are distributed 
some time before the Sunday on which they are to be 
used for an outline of work. This first division of the 
first lesson in this quarter will indicate the method : 


Paraphrases in 
Class-Work 


The Third Chapter of Matthew, arranged ‘for Sunday- 
School Study 
John's Preaching and Mode of Life 
x In the days of Jesus, about the year 27, John the Baptist 
attracted attention by his preaching in the country districts of 
2 Judea. His constant text was, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
3 of heaven is at hand.’ The preacher was the person to whom 
the prophet Isaiah thus referred : 
‘* The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight "" (Isa. 40 : 3). 
4 Now John was dressed in a raiment of camel's hair, with a 


leather girdle about his loins; and his food was locusts and 
wild honey. 


5 Everybody went to hear the preacher. People came from 
Jerusalem, and from all Judea, and from all the region round 


6 about Jordan.; and they were baptized by John in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 


a 


Permission to select a hymn may be 
given to the primary scholars as a 
form of reward. They are as likely 
as other people to have their favorite hymns. More 
than one primary teacher has found it a good method to 
permit the class to do this now and then, or one of the 
boys or girls, perhaps as a reward of attention, regular 
attendance, or well-recited Golden Texts. This means, 
of course, having plenty of songs to choose from,—not 
the same half-dozen all the year through. . 


Rewarded by 
Choosing a Song 

















Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1898 


1. January 2.—Jesusand John... .......245s Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted ...........05- Matt. 4: 1-11 
3. January 16.—Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . . . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes ..........4--. Matt. 5: 1-42 
sg January 90.—How to Pray ..........-2062% Matt. 6 : 5-15 
6. February6.—Our Father's Caré ..........-. Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew .......... Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth... . . Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation ........ Matt. 11 : 20-30 
° 


. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath 


= 


Matt. 12: 1-13 


11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares. . .. . Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Behedded ........ Matt. 14: 1-12 
13. March 27.—Review. . 


ASA 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


O.. 


Study 8.—The Twelve Sent Forth 


Matthew 9 : 35 to 11: 1 (which is 2 4 of Part II in the analy- 
sis of the Gospel as made in Study 1, ‘* General Sur- 
vey °"). 

Recall the ministry of Jesus as already narrated (Matt. 4: 
17 to 9 : 34),—a general ministry of healing and teaching ; a 
formal déclaration of the principles of the kingdom of heaven ; 
an illustrative ministry of healing, and incidental thereto a 
growing opposition on the part of the Jewish religious leaders, 
which Jesus met by uncompromising independence and self- 
assertion, although he sought to check any uncontrolled popu- 
lar enthusiasm concerning him and his work (9 : 30). Jesus’ 
chief aim seems to have been to plant in men’s -minds a 
true idea of the kingdom he wished to establish before he 
would invite the formation of an opinion concerning his own 
relation to that kingdom, 

1, THE SHEEP NOT HAVING A SHEPHERD (9 : 35-38). 

Note the formula describing the general extension through- 
out Galilee of such a ministry as has already been described 
(v. 35, comp. 4 : 23; both of these ministries serve as intro- 
ductions to important teachings}. On the shepherdless con- 
dition of the multitudes see Matthew 23 (especially vs. 1-7, 13 ; 
comp. Ezek. 34: 1-16; Jer. 50: 6). Note the change of 
figure in verse 37 in harmony with the change in sentiment 
from simple compassion to hope (comp. John 4: 34f.). Con- 
sider the implied criticism in all this on the priests and scribes, 
the ‘* shepherds ’’ who should have cared for God’s people, 
tie ‘* laborers ’’? who'should have reaped his harvest. 

If. THE SENDING ForRTH OF LABORERS (10 : I-15). 

Mark the close connection between this mission of the 
Twelve and the compassion of Jesus just mentioned (9 : 36), 
and note the identity of method for master and disciple (comp. 
9 : 35 with 10:1, 7f.). The names of the Twelve are given 
here in this Gospel, but see Mark 3 : 13-1¢, Luke 6 : 12-19, 
for the occasion of their original appointment. Note that 
Luke reports two sendings out of disciples,—this of the 
Twelve, and a later one of seventy (Luke 9 : 1-6; 10 : 1-16). 
Compare the instructions in the two cages in Luke, and mark 
that Matthew seems to include some from each, while Mark 
(Mark 6 : 8-11) gives only those which Luke assigns to the 
sending of the Twelve. Consider the restricted field of work 
assigned to the Twelve at. this time (v. 5), and contrast 
Matthew 28:19. Note the instruction to assume that the 
message of the kingdom would be recognized as a matter of 
worth (v. 9ff.), and the directions concerning the use of the 
hospitality which the disciples were to expect as a matter of 
course (v. 11 ff.). Consider Jesus’ idea of the momentousness 
of rejection of this message (v. 14f.). 

lil. THe Discipte’s Lor AND His ENCOURAGEMENT (10: 

16-42). 

1. With the aid of a concordance, or reference Bible, find 
the parallels to these verses in- Matthew 24, Mark 13, Luke 
12'and 21, and elsewhere. Note that neither Mark nor Luke 
furnishes any parallels in connection with the sending out of the 
Twelve, nor does Luke in connection with the seventy (ex- 
cepting Luke 10: 3, comp. Matt. fo: 16). The section 
seems to include missionary instructions from a later time in 
the ministry of Jesus, which naturally came to be associated 
with earlier ones for practical purposes, and so grew into one 
most edifying and instructive chapter for ministers in the per- 
secuted church of the first century. 

2. Note the prediction of the opposition of the ungodly 
world (including the ungodly re/igious world, v. 17) to the 
work of the disciples (vs. 16f., 21f., 25 4, 34-39). Note also 
the promise of support and encouragement for the disciples 
(vs. 19 f., 24 f., 26-33, 40-42). 


IV. SuMMARY. 
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Jesus haying found the multitudes responsive, but the lead- 
ers critical of him and careless of the multitudes, was moved 
with compassion for the people hungry for spiritual food, and 
sought to muttiply his ministry by sending his disciples to do 
a work like his own, he himself continuing as before (11:1). 


V. PRACTICAL HIntT. 


Outward persecution for disciples may cease, but the dis- 
ciple never may rise above the ambition to be ‘‘as his 


Master.”’ 


RusH RHEES, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Trhecl. Inst., Slass. 


XCAR : 
Lesson 8, February 20, 1898 


The Twelve Sent Forth 


GOLDEN TExT: Freely ye have received, freely give.— 


Matt. 10: 8. 
(Matt. 10: 2-15. 


Memory verses : 5-8.) 


Read Matthew ro and compare Luke ro: 1-20 


COMMON VERSION 


2 Now the names of the 

twelve apostles are these ; The 
first, Si’mon, who is called 
Pé’ter, and An’ drew his brother ; 
James ‘he son of Zéb'e-dee, and 
John his brother ; 
“ 3 Philip, and Bar-thédl’o- 
mew ; Thom’as, and Mat’thew 
the publican ; James fhe son of 
Al-phé’us, and Leb-bé’-us, whose 
surname was Thad’déus ; 

4 Si’mon the Ca’naan-ite, and 
Ja’das Is-car’i-ot, who also be- 


trayed him. 
5 These twelve Jesus sent 
forth, and commanded them, 


saying, Go not into the way of 
the Gén’tiles, and into amy city 
of the Sa-mar’i-tans enter ye 
not : 

6 But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Is’ra-el. 

7 And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils : freely ye have received, 
freely give. 

9 Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses ; 

10 Nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves : for the workman 
is worthy of his meat. 

11 And into whatsoever city 
or town ye shall enter, inquire 
who init is worthy,; and there 
abide till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come intoa 
house, salute it. 

13 Andif the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it: 
but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. 

14 And whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house 
or city, shake off the dust of 
your feet. 

15 Verily I say unto you, It 
shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Séd’om and Go-m6r’rah 
in the day of judgment, than for 
that city. 





10r, Zealot. 


and so always. %Gr. demons. 


See Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. 
4Gr. girdles. 


REVISED VERSION 


2 Now the names of the 
twelve apostles are these : 
The first, Simon, who .is 
called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother; James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his 
brother; Philip, and Bar- 
tholomew ; Thomas, and 
Matthew the publican ; 
James the son of. Alphzeus, 
and Thaddzus; Simon the 
1Cananzan, and Judas Is- 
cariot, who also * betrayed 
him. These twelve Jesus 
sent forth, and charged them, 
saying, 

Go not into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 
And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand, Heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out devils: 
freely ye _ received, freely 
give. Get you no gold, nor 
Silver, nor brass in your 
‘purses ; no wallet for your 
journey, neither two coats, 
nor shoes, nor staff : for the 
labourer is worthmef his food. 
And into whatsoever city or 
village ye shall enter, search 
out who in it is worthy ; and 
there abide till ye go forth. 
And as ye enter into the 
house, salute it. And if the 
house be worthy, let your 
peace come upon it: but if 
it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. And 
whosoever shall not receive 
you, nor hear your words, as 
ye go forth out of that house 
or that city, shake off the 
dust of your feet. Verily I 
say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
the day of judgement, than 
for that city. 
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20r, delivered him up: 


The American Revisers would substitute “ demons” for “ devils” in 


verse 8. 


ASA 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: / am the light of the 


world.—-John 8 : 12. 


Lesson Toric: Fitting for Service. 


1. Choosing Workers, vs. 2-5 a. 


OUTLINE : 


2. Defining Work, vs. 5 b-13, 


3- Enforcing Authority, vs. 14, 15. 


DAILY Home READINGs : 


M.—MATT. 10: t-1g5. The Twelve sent forth. 
T.—Matt. 10: 16-23. A dark prospect 


W.—Matt. 10 : 24-33. 
T.—Matt. 10: 34-42. 
FP.—Jer. 1: 7-19. 
S.—Acts 8: 1-8. 
S.—Mark 16 : 14-20. 


A great helper 
Worthy followers. 
Prepared and sent 
“Go, preach!" 

Into all the world 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 


Sunn 


Lesson Analysis 


I, CHOOSING 


1. Their Names : 


WORKERS. 


Now the names of the twelve apostles are these (2). 


He chose... 


twelve, whom also he named apostles (Luke 6 
On them twelve names of the twelve apostles (Rev. 21 : 14). 


: 13). 


87 


2. Their Appointment : 

These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them (5). 
He appointed twelve... that he might send them forth (Mark 
4 


3:14) 
Iie called the twelve . and he sert them forth (Luke g: 1, 2). 


ll DEFINING WORK. 
1. Whom to Seek : 
Go rather to the lost shecp of the house of /srael (6). 
I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of... Israel (Matt. 15 : 24). 


To the Jew first, and also to the Greek (Rom. 2 
2. What to Say : . 

Preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand (7). 
Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 4 : 17). 
Say, ... The kingdom of God is come nigh (Luke Io : 9). 

3. What to Do: 

po eee cast out (8). 

He sent them forth to preach, .. . and to heal (Luke g : 2). 
To another gifts of healings, in the one Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 9). 
4. With what €pirit : 
Freely ye received, freely give (8). 
He urged him to take it ; but he refused (2 Kings 5 
Through... 
8 : 18). 
8- How to Prepare: 
Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass (9). 


: To). 


raise,... cleanse, ... 


: 16). 
the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given (Acts 


Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit (Zech. 4 : 6). 
Now, he that hath a purse, let him take it (Luke 22 ; 36). 
6. Where to Tarry : 
Search out who in itis worthy; and there abide (11). 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof (Matt 
: 8). 
Go not from house to house (Luke ro : 7). 
7- How to Reward : 
Uf the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it (13). 
Peace be both unto thee, and... to thine house (1 Sam. ag : 6). 
Peace be unto you all that are in Christ (1 Pet. § : 14). 


Ill, ENFORCING AUTHORITY, 
1. Repudiating Rejectors : 
As ye go forth,... shake off the dust of your feet (14). 
Also I shook out my lap, and said (Neh. § : 13). 
They shook off the dust of their feet against them (Acts 13 : 51). 
2. Disclosing Penalty : 
More tolerable for. . . . than for that city (15). 
More tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, . than for you (Matt. 
II : 22). . 
That servant... 


. Sodom, . 


shall be beaten with many stripes (Luke 12 : 47). 


oe 

Verse 5,—‘' These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them.” 
(1) The Master ; (2) The ministers - (3) The message. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ As ye go, preach."’ (1) Outgoing appointed ; (2) 
Employment prescribed. 

Verse 8.—'' Freely ye received. freely give."’ 
dowment ; (2) Commensurate bestowal. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his food."’ 
(2) Claim ; (3) Compensation. 

Verse 13.—‘' Let your peace come upon ‘it.’ (1) The worthy 
house ; (2) The apostolic guest ; (3) The appointed gift. 

Verse 15.—‘* More tolerable for. . . Sodom and Gomorrah, .. . 
than for that city.’’ (1) Fearful doom recalled; (2) Severer 
doom foretold. 


(1) Generous en- 


(1) Labor , 


OVE 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—If the feast at the house of 
Matthew followed the return from the country of the 
Gadarenes (see last Lesson Surroundings), the recorded 
events are: The healing of the woman on the way to the 
house of Jairus, the raising of Jairus’s daughter, the healing 
of two blind men and of a dumb demoniac (peculiar to 
Matthew’s account), a second rejection at Nazareth, and a 
circuit in Galilee (particularly described. by Matthew (9 
35-38) as preliminary to the sending out of the Twelve. If 
the feast is joined in time with the call of Matthew, then the 
intervening events are all those from the second passover up 
to the sending out of the Twelve (covering a period of at least 
nine or ten months). 

Pi ace.—Somewhere in Galilee, during a preaching tour 
through that region (Matthew; Mark). The apostles probably 
visited Perea and Decapolis, as well as Galilee (see vs. 5, 6), 

Time.—In the early part of A. U. C. 782, that is, A. D. 29, 
since the apostles returned before the passover of that year 


(comp. Mark 6: 30 and Luke 9: to with John 6:4). Bpt 
the length of the interval is not indicated. 
*’ Tue Lists or THE AposTLEs.—There are four lists: 


Matthew 10 : 2-4, Mark 3 : 16-19, Luke 6 : 14-16, and Acts 
TI: 13. 


Philip fifth, that of James the son of Alpheus ninth, the inter- 


In all of these the name of Peter comes first, that of 


vening names being the same (though arranged differently), 
The name of 
Judas Iscariot al&ays comes last, but is, of course, omitted: in 
Acts I : 13. 
tion with the fact of choosing them, which Matthew does not 


thus forming three distinct companies of four. 
Mark and Luke name the apostles in connec- 


narrate. Mark says they were seat out ‘‘two by two,” 


probably in the pairs given in verses 2-4. All seem to have 
been Galileans except Judas Iscariot. At this time the entire 
body had been for nearly a year.associated with our Lord. 
Some of them had been with him for a longer time (John 1 : 


35-51). 


Hence they had been prepared for their work. 










































































































































































































































































































































































































There is no evidence that any of them were poor or unedu- 
cated, as is often asserted. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—With verses 2-4, the passages cited 
above; with verses 9-15, Mark 6:8-11 and Luke 9g: 2-5. 
Similar instructions to the Seventy are found in Luke 10: 4-12. 


- 


Critical Notes 


Verse 2.—Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: 
Both here and in verse 1 it is implied that they had been 
chosen before this time.—7he first, Simon, who is called 
Peter: Matthew alone distinguishes Peter as ‘‘ the first,’’ 
though he is placed first in all the lists. He was the leader 
of the Twelve, but did not claim or hold any ecclesiastical 
primacy, as the Book of Acts shows. Simon is the same 
name as Simeon, while Peter is the Greek equivalent of 
Cephas (see John 1: 42). This significant name may have 
been formally bestowed at the choice of the Twelve (Mark 
3:16; Luke 6: 14).—And Andrew his brother : One of the 
first disciples (comp. John 1 : 40).—/ames the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother : James was probably the older. Com- 
pare Mark 3 : 17, where these brothers cre surnamed by our 
Lord ‘‘ Boanerges, which is, Sons of Thunder,’’ probably from 
their vehement character. On these four, see Critical Notes 
on Lesson 3. They were associated in the apostleship as they 
had been in occupation. Peter and the sons of Zebedee 
were three times selected as our Lord’s companions, —at the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, at the transfiguration, and in 
Gethsemane. 

Verse 3.—Philip and Bartholomew: Compare John 1 : 
43, 44). Philip, like Andrew and Peter, was from Bethsaida. 
The name is Greek. Another Philip appears in the Acts 
(6:5; 21:8). Bartholomew, son of Tholmai, is usually 
identified with Nathanael, whom Philip brought to Jesus (John 
I: 45-51; comp. John 21: 2). On this view, all six thus far 
named were with our Lord in his early ministry.— Zhomas : 
The name means ‘‘twin,’’ as does Didymus, added several 
times to his name in the Gospel of John (see especially John 
20 : 24-29).— Matthew the publican: See last lesson.—/ames 
the son of Alpheus; Called James the Less, Literally, 
‘little’? (Mark 15:40). His mother’s name was Mary 
(John 19 : 25), and the writer holds that she was not the sister 
of our Lord’s mother, but that Salome was. On ‘this view 
James the Lord’s brother (Gal. 1 : 19) was a different person, 
the son of Joseph, possibly by a former wife, more probably 
the son of Mary. John 7: § and Acts I : 14 oppose the view 
that any of the apostles were our Lord’s ‘‘ brethren,’’—a view 
invented to uphold the dogmatic assumption that Joseph could 
not have had any children.—And Thaddeus : That is, ‘‘ cou- 
rageous.’’ While the text followed in the Authorized Version, 
** Lebbzeus, whose surname was Thaddzus,’’ is not well at- 
tested, he doubtless had both names. In Luke 6: 16 and Acts 
1:13 he is called ‘‘Judas the brother [or, son] of -James,’’ 
and this has been used to identify him with the author of the 
Epistle (Jude 1). But these were common names, and the 
author of the Epistle may have been one of our Lord’s breth- 
ren (comp. Matt. 13:55; Mark 6: 3). 

Verse 4.—Simon the Cananaan: Or, ‘* Zealot’’ (see Luke 
6:15; Acts 1: 13). ’? is based on a reading 
now usually rejected, which, however, properly means “ an in- 
habitant of Cana,’’ not.of Canaan. ‘'Zealot’’ is the sense 
of the Aramaic word ‘‘ Cananzan,’’ and was applied to mem- 
bers of a strict Jewish sect, afterwards fierce and fanatical.— 
And Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him: In John 6: 71 
(Rev. Ver.), ‘‘ Judas the son of Simon Iscariot.’’ The last 
word means ‘‘ man of Kerioth,’’ in the tribe of Judah (Josh. 
15:25). ‘* Betrayed’ is literally ‘‘ delivered up,’’ here used 
ina bad sense. The mystery of the choice of Judas cannot be 
solved. 

Verse §.—— 7hese twelve Jesus sent forth: The verb is that 
from which ‘‘apostle’’ is derived.’’—Charged them: This 
verb is usually rendered ‘* charge ’’ by the Revisers.—Go not 
in any way of the Gentiles: **Any”’ is supplied, to corre- 
spond with the next clause, the form being the same. This 
was a special direction to the Twelve. ‘To the close of verse 8 
the matter is peculiar to Matthew.—LZxter not into any city 
of the Samaritans ; The order is the same as in the previous 
clause. It is probable that some of them would pass through 

aria, but they were not to preach there, while they were 
not to go into Gentile regions. 

Verse 6.— To the last sheep of the house of Israel : Compare 
9:36. As the Gentiles were not yet ready for the gospel, 
they were to labor exclusively among the Jews. The princi- 
pal field was, doubtless, in Galilee, but they may have gone 
elsewhere,—to Perea and Decapolis. It is less likely that 
they visited Judea. Our Lord thus makes a final appeal to 
these regions, for his popularity ceased soon after the return 
of the Twelve (comp. John 6). 

Verse 7.—And as ye go: While on the journey.— Preach : 
Proclaim, as heralds.— 7he kingdom of heaven is at hand: 
Compare 4:17. In one sense the kingdom had not yet 
come, and the labors of the apostles were preparatory. After 
the instruction they had received, they could tell something 
of the nature of the kingdom, and attest the authority of 


** Canaanite 
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Jesus. But they could not fully preach the gospel. Whether 
they formally announce that Jesus was the Messiah is un- 
certain. 

Verse 8.— Heal the sick: Compare verse 1 and Luke 9 : 1. 
— Raise the dead; The best authorities put this clause second, 
but some omit it altogether, probably because there is no 
record of such miracles during this tour. After our Lord’s 
death they did exercise such power.— Cleanse the lepers: A 
class of sufferers very common in Palestine then.—Cas¢ out 
devils: That is, ‘*demons.’’ Mark states that they cast out 
many (Mark 6 : 13).—Freely ye received, freely give: 
‘* Freely ’’’ means gratuitously (Latin, gratis). Their power 
was a free gift, and it ought therefore to be exercised without 
fee or reward. : 

Verse 9.—Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purses: All three accounts report this command to go with- 
out providing money. This, with the similar injunctions, is 
based upon the Oriental habits of hospitality, and applies 
specifically to the Twelve on this mission... ‘**Get’’ is more 
exact than ‘‘ provide.’’ There is a climax in the order,—not 
even ‘‘ brass,’’ the smallest copper (or bronze) coins then in 
use, ‘‘Into your girdles,’’ the literal sense, suggests that 
money was carried, with or without a purse, in the girdle 
(comp. Luke 10 : 4). 

Verse 10.—No wallet for your journey: **Scrip’’ once 
had the meaning of ‘* wallet,’’ or bag, carried by pedestrians. 
— Neither two coats: The inner garment, or tunic, is meant ; 
compare Mark 6 : 9, which implies that two were sometimes 
worn at the same time.—Vor shoes: Mark, ‘‘ to go shod 
with sandals,’’ using a different word. But here they are for- 
bidden to provide themselves with shoes, either an extra pair 
or more suitable ones. They were to go just as they were.— 
Nor staff: ** Staves ’’ is an explanation, since the Authorized 
Version has, ‘*Greek, a staff,’?in the margin. They were 
not to provide a staff, but to take the one already in hand 
(Mark). In Luke even this seems to be forbidden, according 
to the correct text, .‘‘ neither staff,’’ But this also may be 
explained as forbidding any special provision for the journey. 
—For the laborer is worthy of his food: ‘* Laborer,’’ as in 
9 : 37. ‘*Food’’ is more general than ‘‘ meat.’’ The 
apostles were to teach and heal grafts, but their hearers were 
to provide for them, not as a matter of pay, but of thanks 
(comp. Luke to : 7). This principle is, however, of uni: 
versal validity. 

Verse 11.— Whatsoever city or village : The latter term is 
correctly rendered ‘‘ village.’’ They doubtless visited many 
places, and few people then resided outside of cities or vil- 
lages.— Search out: Stronger than ‘‘ inquire.’’— Who in it is 
worthy : On account of piety or hospitality, or both; for the 
two were regarded as closely related by Oriental people.— 

There abide till ye go forth: That is, ‘‘from that city or vil- 
lage.’’ Compare Luke 10: 7, ‘‘ Go not from hotse to house.’’ 
This precept was to prevent the waste of time in the formali- 
ties of Eastern hospitality. 

Verse 12.—As ye enter into the house: That is, of the one 
found ‘‘ worthy.’’— Salute it: Luke 10 : 5, ‘‘ First say, 
Peace de to this house.’’ The word used would be ‘* Shalom.’’ 
While avoiding unnecessary social exactions, they were to 
conform to-social propriety. In Luke 10: 7, 8, the Seventy 
are warned not to give unnecessary trouble by insisting on 
their own scruples, etc. 

Verse 13.—And if the house be worthy: The family, re- 
garded as a unit, as is implied in the salutation.—Let your 
peace come upon it: Compare Luke to : 6, ** And if a son of 
peace be there, your peace shall rest upon him.’’ The salu- 
tation ‘‘Shalom’’ included the wish for peace, plenty, and 
prosperity.— Bud if it be not worthy, let your peace return to 
you: The blessing would be void, because of the incapacity 
of the intended recipient. Possibly the blessing is repre- 
sented as coming back upon themselves, so that it did not fail 
of some good effect. 

Verse 14.—And whosoever shall not receive you: Here the 
reference is to receiving as guests.—NVor hear your words : 
If rejected in one house, they might go to another in the 
same place ; yet if, after searching out who was worthy (v. 11), 
the first house was closed to them, this would amount to a 
rejection by the entire community, especially if their teaching 
was disregarded. — Shake off the dust of your feet: This was 
a formal symbol of the end of all intercourse (comp. Acts 
13:51). Oriental people still act in a similar way. Mark 
adds, ‘‘ For a testimony unto them ;’’ Luke, ‘‘ For a testi- 

mony against them.’’ The next verse implies the same 
thought. 

Verse 15.— Verily J say unto you: This solemn formula 
appropriately precedes the fearful statement réspecting the 
guilt of such places.—Afore tolerable for the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrah: The fate of these cities and the region about 
them (Gen. 19) was well known, and the most striking his- 
torical evidence of God’s wrath against sin. But for those 
with greater light to reject the messengers of the Messiah was 
a greater sin than that of the cities of the plain. The verse is 
a permanent warning to all who fail to heed the gospel mes- 
sage.—Zn the day of judgment : In the final judgment, as im- 
plied here, and fully stated in Romans 2 : 1-16, the verdict on 
every man will be according to truth, and consequently ac- 
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cording to light. The same thought is brought out in the 
next lesson (II : 20-24). 

The remainder of the chapter is peculiar to Matthew, 
though some of the sayings occur in the other Gospels in a 
different connection. As the passage is general in its charac- 
ter, some hold that it was spoken later, or'sums up later 
teachings. But it is not inappropriate for this occasion, and 
the teachings would be intelligible to the Twelve at this 
period of their training. The reference to persecution might 
well be made at this time, for the year of conflict began shortly 
after. . 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


REY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS striking to notice how long Jesus delayed before en- 
trusting his apostles with an independent mission, From 
the appearance of John as his forerunner to the miracle of 
Cana seems to have been about a year. Very soon after, we 
find the Baptist in prison, and Jesus, in consequence, retiring 
from Judea to Galilee, away from the center of bigotry in 
Jerusalem. It is not till long after this that he chooses the 
Twelve, though he had already, like other rabbis, called some 
disciples, or learners, to follow him, and be instructed by his 
life and discourse,—Peter and Andrew, and James and John, 
and, somewhat later, Matthew; for we do not hear, at this 
time, of his early converts, Philip and Nathanael. At least 
fifteen monihs appear to have elapsed between the miracle of 
Cana and the formal selection of the Twelve as apostles, or 
missioners, destined to go forth and preach the new faith. 
Some months after came the feast with which Matthew ce!e- 
brated the signal honor done him by the invitation of Jesus to 
join him, which was given just before the beheading of John, 
towards the close of the second year of Christ’s short public 
ministry. 

Then, at last, the apostles were thought sufficiently in- 
structed.to undertake the high commission entrusted to them, 
since they had been long under the Master’s eye, and con- 
stant example and instructions,—in some cases for about two 
years. Things were already coming to a crisis with him. 
John’s death was evidently imminent, and his own liberty and 
life were very uncertain. Indeed, the apostles had scarcely 
returned from their first circuit before the great secession 
of disciples at Capernaum (John 6 : 22-71; 7: 1), which left 
our Lord in so delicate a position that he had presently to go 
into hiding from the populace and their Pharisee leaders, in 
the borders of heathen Phenicia (Mark 7 : 1-24). It was ad- 
visable, therefore,—to provide for the permanent promulga- 
tion of his teaching, after his possibly near death,—that an 
organized body of missioners should be secured, and even 
made at home in their great work, while he was still alive to 
stimulate and counsel them. How august and solemn an 
event their selection and Appointment appeared to their Mas- 
ter shows itself in its following a night spent throughout in 
prayer (Luke 6 : 12),—a lesson to us to lay hands hastily on 
no man (1 Tim. § : 22), and to feel ‘‘ ordination ’’ an awful 
responsibility. It is not said that he accompanied this choice 
at the moment with any special rite of formal installation ; for 
the mystic words, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’’ are re- 
corded first as spoken after his resurrection (John 20 : 22), 
and his ‘‘ charge’’ to them was only given on his sending 
them forth months later. But there, in the mount, the names 
of these chosen ones were first invested with the unique dig- 
nity of being inscribed forevermore on the front of the new 
temple of God. 

Peter and Andrew, James and John, Philip and Bartholo- 
mew or Nathanael, and Matthew, we know already ; but 
Thomas the twin, James the son of Alpheus, Thaddeus, 
Simon the Cananzan, or Zealot, and Judas Iscariot, ‘‘ the man 
of the village of Kerioth,’’ appear for the first time. Of all, 
however, it is wonderful how little we know outside of the 
New Testament. « Peter vanishes with the inscription of his 
epistle from Babylon, which may indicate either the city on 
the Euphrates or Rome, The name of Andrew, in the Acts, 
is all we know of him outside the Gospels ; James was the 
first of the apostles to suffer death after the Master (Acts 12: 
1, 2); John died in a great old age, but very little is known 
of his life ; while of the others. no mention at all is made ex- 
cept in the Gospels, for the suicide of Iscariot is already 
noticed in these. Famous they were in heaven, on earth 
less known. We have a Gospel of Matthew, but of his life 
we know nothing. 

Of their labors there is virtually no record, for the tradi- 
tion of their work in distant lands has no historical authority. 
But they, no doubt, did their work largely, we may believe, 
in Palestine, else one might expect it to have been stated that 
this or that country was evangelized by this one or that. 
Their first commission, it is to be noted, was widely different 
from their last,—‘‘ The lost sheep of the house of Israel ”’ 
being exclusively assigned as the objects of their labors. To 
have sent them either to the heathen or the Samaritans was, 
in fact, as yet impossible, since it would have shut the ears of 























the Jews against their message, while it would have prema- 
turely endangered the very lives of the preachers and of their 
Master. 

Like all rabbis, they were to take nothing for their services 
but the simple fare offered them by their chance hosts. They 
were-sent out without a penny to support them, or even a 
wallet for surplus food, or a change of coat, or shoes,-—poor 
sandals sufficing ; and so intensely eager must be their haste 
to spread their burden that even the distraction of a staff was 
forbidden them. To think of literally repeating this pattern 
would require circumstances: and surroundings like theirs, 
which no longer exist; but the great lesson stands out from 
the fervent glow of these earliest days, that to be a true min- 
ister of Christ, either at home or abroad, demands absolute 
unselfish self-sacrifice for him, and for the souls we are to 
strive through him: to redeem. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The King’s Instructions to his 
Heralds 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE office of the Twelve during Christ’s earthly life is 
most fully given by Mark (Mark 3: 14). He says that 
they were (1) to be our Lord’s special companions, (2) to 
preach, (3) to cast out devils. Matthew particularizes only 
the last of these functions (v.1). Their office after the ascen- 
sion is stated by Peter (Acts 1 : 22) as that of ‘* witnesses of 
the resurrection.’? There is no trace of the extraordinary 
position and powers which have been ascribed to them. Our 
lesson tells of their names, their first sphere of action, their 
work, and their demeanor. 

1. The list of apostles suggests several interesting points. 
We note that it is arranged in pairs, which may probably indi- 
cate the companionship in which they went forth ‘‘ two. and 
two,’’? and may hint for us the wisdom of concerted work, 
and the increase of strength and courage secured by not toil- 
ing alone. Two are more than twice one. We note also the 
division into three groups of four each, the members of which 
are the same in all the lists, while their places in relation to 
each other vary. Peter always heads the first group, Philip 
the second, and James the third. 

Comparing this list with that in Acts 1, we observe that, in 
the first group, the order is changed. Matthew arranged thé 
four according to their family relationship ; but, in Acts, the 
two pairs of brothers are parted, and spiritual affinity over- 
rides blood nearness. Peter and John go together, as do An- 
drew and James. The change reflects the development of 
Christian character, which dissolves natural ties, and knits 
sacreder ones. Similarly, in the second group, Bartholomew 
(Nathanael) and Thomas change places. 

These variations are scarcely accidental ; but, in any case, 
the three groups certainly correspond to the closeness in which 
their members stood to Jesus ; and in that view it is interest- 
ing to note that the first of them is composed of the first four 
disciples, while the fifth (Philip) heads, and the sixth (Bar- 
tholomew, or Nathanael) comes next him in the second group. 
Matthew gives the order, and not its explanation; John 
(John 1) gives the explanation, and not the list. We need 
only note further the touching mention by Matthew alone of 
his former occupation, and the allusion in the name of Simon 
the Zealot to his former position as one of the fierce sect so 
called. His fiery carnal zeal had been purged and elevated. 

2. The sphere of the apostles’ work was at first strictly 

‘limited. Neither the ‘‘ Gentiles’? nor the half-Gentiles of 
y Samaria, but only ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ 

were to be their care. Of course, the limitation was tempo- 

rary, and in accordance with our Lord’s own practice, which 

again was in accordance with the divine calling of Israel, 
which again was in accordance with the divine universality of 
intention in regard to the salvation of the world. Restriction 
is not exclusion. The light of revelation was focused in 
Israel that it might fill the earth. A historical revelation de- 
mands a local center. A center implies a circumference. 
So the temporary restriction of the apostles’ work was a step 
in the process of its ultimate direction to ‘‘ Jerusalem and 
Samaria and the ends of the earth.’”’ A premature expansion 
would only have still more alienated the Jews, and come to 
nothing. 

3. The commission follows the designation of the sphere. 
It is twofold : there is a message to be pealed out, and there 
are works of beneficence to be done. ‘‘ As ye go, preach.’’ 
They were to be heralds passing through the land, like a 
king’s advance guard, tarrying long nowhere, and ringing out 
their ‘proclamation ‘‘ The King cometh’’ as they ran. John 
the Baptist had been the first herald, but the King was closer 
behind these. 

The substance pf the message was peculiar to the apos- 
tolic office in Christ’s lifetime; the manner of it remains 
as incumbent on all his servants. We have to lift up 
our voice with strength. We are heralds, we have to peal 
out a message. A town crier with a feeble voice hesitating 
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over and whispering his message is not more absurd than a 
Christian afraid or ashamed of the gospel, or overlaying it 
with his own thinkings or prettinesses. If we understood the 
real meaning of ‘‘ preach,’’ our preachings would be very 
unlike what some of them are. We have to proclaim, not a 
hope, but a history, to make the air vocal with the message 
that the kingdom is come, though, in its full development and 
extension, it is still to come, and is ever coming more and 
more. 

The signs which the commission empowers the apostles to 
work were not only credentials of their mission, but, like 
Christ’s miracles, they were parables setting forth the*spiritual 
result of the kingdom. The miraculous character of the benefi- 
cent deeds was peculiar to the epoch of the apostles; but 
the connection between preaching the kingdom and diffusing 
material blessings, which are specimens of its gifts, and which 
may sway hearts to listen to the message, is permanent. We 
have to care for the bodies as well as the souls of the ‘‘ hea- 
then,’’ and every missionary knows how simple medical treat- 
ment prepares the way for the gospel. 

Both the message and the miracles are referred to in the 
command, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ It sug- 
gests the great motive for Christian service, the undeserved, 
unpurchased gift; it enforces the obligation of such service 
in that possession implies responsibility ; it sets forth the man- 
ner of such service, and glances at the temptations which, if 
yielded to, will corrupt it. We are to give ‘‘ freely,’’ not 
only ‘‘ without money and without price,’’ but taking care 
that we do not clog and limit the freeness and universality of 
the gospel by hemming it about with conditions which its 
author has not laid down, or weighting it with additions of our 
own. Many good people seem to wish to correct its tendency 
to diffusiveness by surrounding it-with doctrinal and other 
fences. 

4. Directions for conduct follow. 
no money. 


The apostles are to take 
The prohibition increases in stringency as it 
hames gold, silver, and ‘‘ brass,’’ 
climax. 


or copper, in a descending 
Not even the smallest coin is permitted. They are 
to be hampered in their swift journeying by no baggage. 
Matthew says that they are to have no staff; Mark says that 
they are to have one, A walking-stick would not be heavy 
baggage, and, if any of them had one in his hand, he need not 
throw it away, but they were not to lay in a second. The 
forbidden baggage is in a descending climax, like the money. 
A spare garment would take up more room than a spare pair 
of shoes, and a spare stick would be less cumbersome than 
these, but not even that was to be allowed. 

The purely temporary character of these prohibitions is 
stated by Chfist (Luke 22 : 35, 36), who repealed them when 
he was about to leave the disciples. But their spirit is still 
binding. Christ’s servants must be, and show themselves to 
be, above the love of wealth, and be clear of the suspicion of 
trafficking in the gospel. On the other hand, those to whom 
they minister are to remember that Jesus expressly pointed to 
their willing contributions as the source of supply for his ser- 
vants’ wants in the same sentence in which he prohibited 
their having full purses and much baggage. ‘‘ The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’’ and they for whom he labors are dishon- 
est if they do not pay it. 

The instructions as to lodging and companionship put char- 
acter in the host as more important than comfort in the house. 
The question is not to be, ‘‘ Where shall I be most agreeably 
housed or sumptuously entertained ?’’ but ‘‘ Where is there 
a good.man?’’ If such is found, his society will be better 
than abundance in a bad man’s house. And even if his resources 
do not provide luxuries, which less worthy people could sup- 
ply, the apostles are not to shift their quarters, and give the 
impression that they are looking out for material advantage. 
Christ’s servants have still to show that they are more at home 
with a good man than with a rich one, if the choice lies between 
these, and they have to manifest in conduct that they are not 
hunting after material comforts in their choice of hosts or com- 
panions. Itis not the purest kind of Christianity that ‘‘ rears its 
mitered front ’’ where luxury abounds, and prefers a palace to 
a good poor man’s cottage. 

The reflex blessedness attending on Christian effort is 
strikingly suggested by the assurance that the peace which the 
Christian guest invokes on a house will not be vain, even if it 
does not rest on the house, It will return to you again. No 
faithful work is lost. It may be labor in vain, as far as its 
objects are concerned, but it will come back in blessing on 
the doers, The history of modern missions is one great illus- 
tration of that truth. If there had never been a single con- 
vert, the good which American and English churches have 
reaped from their missionary work would have been worth 
more than all the money spenton it. The peace which we 
try to bring do others will assuredly shed itself over ourselves, 
and the dove we send forth will come back to fold its wings 
and nestle in our own hearts. 

Shaking off the dust from the feet was an expressive sym- 
bol of refusing to have any fellowship with. It was not to be 
done in anger, nor hurriedly. We shall misrepresent the 
spirit of the Gospel if we abandon a field as hopeless after one 
refusal. But haste was an element in the apostles’ first mis- 


sion, and is not sp to the same extent in ours. But, even with 
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us, cases do occur in which continued effort is waste time, 
and in which shaking the dust from our feet may startle hear- 
ers whom continued effort but lulled. At all events, it must 
be done sorrowfully, and so as to show that it is not temper, 
but a last appeal. 

The declaration of the consequences of rejecting Christ’s 
messengers involves the truths that men who have heard of 
Christ are judged at last by their attitude towards him and his 
gospel; that the clearer our light the heavier our responsi- 
bility. How solemn, then, is the work of the preachers of 
Christ, whether to old or young! How solemn it is*to hear 
the message ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
AAS 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
God's Power: Man's Agency 


OWER of all kinds is abundant in this world, but its ap- 
plication is by man. The Lord became a man to show 

us how to do it. Man must plant and water before God gives 
the increase. Even while he who spake as never man spake, 
was here on the earth, he sent out men to preach. God is 
willing to work with us, but not to do all things for us. He 
wants greater results than he can achieve alone—as great as 
man and he together can accomplish, 
gether with God. 
in us. 


We are workers to- 
He wills and does, but he wills and does 
Who would not rather be an apostle girt with power, 
turning the world upside down, than be a supposed saint, 
singing, ‘‘Oh to be nothing, nothing ’’ ? 

Note the men as they go out, There goes the Rock, and 
Andrew that brought him in; James, the first martyr; the 
mystic John; Philip, slow of comprehension ; Thomas, who 
said, ‘‘ Let us go also, and die with him ;’’ the publican ; Simon 
the zealous one ; and Judas, who preached effectively, healed 
miraculously, was trusted implicitly, but fell. See them go out 
to get experience and greatness. The heroes at Thermopylae 
were not as great, nor fighting for so great a cause, These 
men still had their limitations. They were not yet great enough 
to go to the Gentiles, nor even the Samaritans (v. 5). The 
plan was, the gospel first to the Jews as a prepared people, 
and then by the Jews to the world. 


They were sent to create a general state of exmectancy. to _ 
raise the cry, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’’ to show 
the foregleams of its coming morning by healing the sick, 
cleansing the lepers, casting out the demons, and raising the 
dead. What a glorious kingdom it must be that has such fore- 
gleams. 

‘* The best one to teach a child the alphabet is another 
child that has just learned it.’’ The best one to teach men 
There is enthu- 
Christ did not 
wait till the end of his life before he sent out the disciples. 
They had seen his power, he freely gave it to them; so they 
must gratuitously give it to others (v. 8). 

Forget not to teach that warning is as legitimate and neces- 
sary as promise (vs. 14, 15). A whole gospel must reach 
Jerusalem the blessed becomes 


salvation is one who has just experienced it. 
siasm, certainty, and dependence on God. 


from extreme to extreme. 
the cursed. The pleasant cities of the plain become Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

The close of this lesson prepares for the next. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Cley Trumbull 


N°Y the names of the twelve apostles are these (v. 2). 
Our names are what we are known by. 

gave us a name to begin with. 

for ourselves, 


Our parents 
We gradually make a name 
Finally we are known to the world by the 
A good 


A bad name is almost as bad as 


name, good or bad, which we have come to deserve. 
name is in itself a treasure. 
bad can be. The question is not what our name was at the 
What a con- 
trast is suggested by the mere mention of the names John 
Hampden and Guy Fawkes, or George Washington and Bene- 
dict Arnold! The name comes to suggest and to represent 
the history and the work and the character of him who bore 
it. At first our name brings us an opportunity and a possi- 


start, but what our name has come to stand for, 


bility. At last our name records the verdict as to our success 
or failure in life. " 

Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any 
but x o rather to the lost sheep of the house 
If we have a good work to do, it is im- 


city of the Samaritans : 
of Israel (vs. 5, 6). 
portant that we abstain just then from other works that may 
be good in their way and time, but that are not now our all- 
important work. If a boy is sent in a hurry to bring the doc- ~ 
tor to his dying mother, he has ng right to stop on the way to 
give comfort to another boy’s mother who wants help and 


cheer. No man can do a good day’s work in the line of his 







































































personal duty without refusing to turn aside and attempt to do 
work in other directions, which wor'd be good if he had a 
right to attend to it. A large part of our doing the good 
which we are set to do, is in our refusing to do good which we 
are not set to do. 

And as ye go, preach (v. 7). We are inclined to think that 
going on a mission is one thing, and that doing our work when 
Yet life is 
too short for us to waste all the time spent in moving from 
place to place. 
to give an alarm of fire, we might cry ‘‘ Fire!’’ as we ran. 


we get to the mission field is quite another thing. 
Even if we were hurrving to a ‘* fire-box ’’ 


A theological student preparing to go to a foreign field may 
win more practical heathen before he leaves his country than 
after he gets to the other side of the world, if he improves his 
daily opportunity of being faithful to individual souls. We 
can best help on the evangelization of the world by giving 
God’s message to those whom we meet by the way,— 
wherever we are, and wherever we are going. 

Heal the sick, raise the dead, ... cast out devils: freely ye 
received, freely give (v.8). If a thirsty man in a dry region has 
found where a spring flows freely, he is glad to tell of it to 
others who thirst; he would be inhuman if he did not do so. 
Patients who have been cured by a skilful physician take 
pleasure in telling of it to those who are similarly disordered. 
He who has found in his own experience that timely help is 
teal help, is most likely to be ready to help others in like need. 
It is the man who has been comforted in sorrow who is able 
also to comfort others with the comfort wherewith he is com- 
forted. 
ceived from God. 


We ought to give to others as freely as we have re- 
Yet, do we? e 

Into whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search out who 
in it ts worthy; and there abide till ye go forth (v. 11). 
Even when we are striving to help those in greatest need, we 
have a right and a duty to get what aid we can from those 
who are most in sympathy with us and our work. There is 
always a choice in this. Some are to be found better dis- 
posed than others toward the interests we value. It is well to 
Our mission in this world includes 
the finding of some one in every place we visit who will be 
our helper by giving us a foothold while we are winning 
souls, 


take a start with them, 


Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, as 
ye go forth out of that house or that city, shake off the dust 
of your feet (v. 14). We have a responsibility for giving 
God’s message to all whom we can reach, but we have not 
— eeepenottttivy fox Sf-in 


our mission for souls we have been faithful, and our hearers 
have been faithless, it is not for us to despair, far less for us to 
be indignant, We have but to leave the issue with our God, 
in loving regret for those who will not be helped by us, and in 
loving trust in Him with whom is all the responsibility for the 
final issue. 


Philadelphia. 


theein emncining and heeding it, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


. [ THE time of our lesson the work of the Master had so 
A multiplied that he could no longer do it alone. So he 
decided to send out his twelve disciples to do part of it for 
him. To them he gave power to heal all manner of diseases, 
and to cast out devils, and, if need be, to raise the dead. 
(We have no instance of their doing this last till in the times 
of the Acts.) But to all he gave the same commission ; 
namely, to preach the word of the kingdom. This was to be 
their chief concern, and all else was to be subsidiary to this. 
Now in this commission of the Twelve I see the spirit of 
Christianity from that day to this. Here lies poor, fallen 
humanity, with all its woes, temporal and spiritual. The 
business of Christianity is to minister to all these. While its 
main work is to preach the gospel of the kingdom, it also has 
other things that it must not pass by. It must deal with the 
whole of man, and in turn minister to all his wants. It is the 
clear perception of this that leads to the establishment of what 
are called Institutional Churches in these days. In the name 
and in the spirit of the Master those who are at work among 
the people see to it that while they preach the Word they also 
care for the wants of body and mind. Men are threefold in 
their natures, and so need treatmen: in their lower as well as 
in their higher life. When we look at things in this way, we 
see that every hospital that is started in the name of Christ is 
really doing Christ’s work, so far as it goes. In the same 
way every visit to the sick one in his home is only the carry- 
ing out of his commission to the ‘i'welve. Every Sunday- 
school is another way of rendering obedience to his command. 
And we may say, even, that every library and gymnasium that 
is started in his name is but another form of compliance with 
his wishes. This makes Christianity a very broad thing, and 
shows us in how many ways we may co-operate in the work 
of our blessed Lord. Of course, in all this great care must be 
taken thatthe main thing, namely, the preaching of the 
Word, is not lost sight of, or made subordinate. That is the 
first and foremost duty of the church. If that be neglected, 
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then, while we have a kind of civilization, it will not be 
Christianity. 

Did Judas also preach and work miracles? Yes, I doubt it 
not; for if he had not done so, they would have been suspi- 
cious of him, and would at once, at the supper-table, have 
said, ‘‘ It must be Judas, for he never succeeded in working 
any miracle.’’ He seems to have had the same power that 
all the others had. Yet his end we know. It seems to me 
that in this we have a most solemn warning for all believers. 
We may be numbered among those who are members of the 
church, we may even be workers in the Master’s vineyard, 
and yet in the end we may be lost. If Judas the apostle was 
lost, why not 1? Paul was careful lest he be a castaway, and, 
if he was on his guard against this, may I not well be? Yes, 
the lesson is one of service, but of service coupled with holy 
fear lest, having been useful at.one time, we may be caught 
by the snare of the Adversary, and so at last be lost forever. 


New York City. 
ASH 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—A leaftet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 

l of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


(The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 9 : 35 to 10: 42. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member he Bible class.] 

The second grand division of the Gospel of Matthew—the 
story of the proclamation of the Messianic gospel by word and 
deed—covers 4: 17 to 16: 20, Of its three scenes, the first 
(4: 17 to 9 : 34), representing Jesus the popular preacher, 
teacher, and healer, we have studied. The second scene 
(9 : 35 to 14: 12) portrays Jesus as earnestly promoting his 
ministry, but meeting with all manner of unresponsiveness. 
It will be well to take a general preliminary glance over these 
five chapters. 

Read over the whole passage allotted (9 : 35 to 10 : 42), 
noting the prelude (9 : 35 to 10:1), the Twelve and their 
specific instructions (10: 2-15), and the predictions (10: 
16-42) of persecution, conflict, and reward, 

Then reread slowly, noting (1) the special reason (v. 36) 
assigned by Matthew for the mission of the Twelve; (2) the 
powers (10: 1) given to the apostles ; (3) their names and the 
peculiarities of this particular list as compared with Mark 3: 
16-19 or Luke 6 : 14-16; (4) the restraints put upon the mis- 
sioners (10:5, 9, 10); (5) What they were to expect in 
way of treatment; (6) their reasons for stedfastness and 
courage. 


Il. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of boeks, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The principal question on which there would be a difference 
of opinion in this lesson is the one regarding the actual time 
when our Lord uttered the instructions in verses 16-42. For 
see Abbott, 132-147; Carr, 88-97; 
210-234; Rice, 112-122; Schaff and Riddle, 93- 
101 ; Bruce, ‘‘ Expos. Test.,’’ 158-168. 


the exact discussion, 
Broadus, 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR StuDY AXxD Discussion, 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. The Mission of the Twelve, (1.) What does Matthew 
seem to assign as the motive for sending out the Twelve? 
What was to be their work ? (10: 1, 7, 8.) [Outline Studies : 
I.] (2.) How long after the Sermon on the Mount did the 
mission take place? What interesting and important events 
occurred meanwhile ? [Geikie : [% 1, 2.] 

2. The Twelve. (3.) Why that number selected? Who 

were the first four, and why? (4.) Note the epithets used in 
connection with Peter, Matthew, Simon, and Judas. Does it 
seem likely that Jesus deliberately chose men of various types 
and abilities ? [Riddle : v. 2.] 
(5.) Mark tells us (6:7) that they 
What was the advantage of this? Why 
should they work only in their own nation? Was Jesus 
following this policy at this time? [McLaren: 1, § 1; 2.] 
(6.) Are we to regard verses 9 and 10 as strongly figurative 
or as exact directions ?. In either case, what did Jesus mean? 
[Geikie: last §. McLarén: 4, ] 1. Wright: § 1.j 

4. The Additional Instructions. (7.) What is there in 
verses 16-39 that indicates that Jesus is referring to their later 
apostolic labors rather than to their immediate experiences ? 
(8.) Considering the fact that Mark and Luke report a large 


3. Their Instructions. 
went two by two. 
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share of these additional instructions as given by Jesus at the 
close of his ministry (Mark 13 ; Luke 21), may we account 
for their being given here by Matthew by supposing that he 
had a tendency to group together utterances of Jesus on the 
same general theme, or by supposing that Jesus repeated such 
instructions ? ; 

5. What the Disciples were to Expect as Apostles. (9.) 
What were to be the difficulties and dangers in their work? 
(10.) What were to be the comforting and helpful facts and 
hopes ? 


IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direc.ion-.of the leader.] 

Is not the key-note of this whole passage ‘‘ the disciple as 
his master,’’—in words, works, experiences, outlook ? 

What a noble thought it culminates with in verses 38 ard 
39! The suffering which we undergo may have, in a measure, 
such significance as the sufferings of our Master. 

It may be questioned whether we have in this passage a 
storehouse of practical missionary instructions, but we unques- 
tionably have some first-rate missionary principles. 

If the great principle of giving ourselves and our resources 
with the freedom in which we receive good from God were 
clearly carried out, what a revolution there would he ! 


New Haven, Conn. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer . 


.y- WHOSE call to be a disciple did we learn last week ? 
Who were the brothers fishing by the sea whom Jesus 
had also called to follow him? By that time Jesus was well 
known through all Galilee and beyond. What wonderful 
works had he done for the sick and afflicted? He went 
about from place to place teaching, preaching, and healing. 
Many people followed him, and listened gladly to his words. 
Jesus ‘pitied the people when he saw them, as he said, scat- 
tered like sheep without a shepherd. In his great heart of 
love he loved them all, and wanted tosave them. He talked 
with his disciples of their needs, for to him-the whole world 
looked like a great field with ripening harvests; and only a 
few laborers ready to reapand gather. He chose and trained 
men to work with him and for him, and, after he left the 
world, to go on working in his name and for his sake. 

* Twelve Disciples Taught.—How many disciples had Jesus 
already called to follow him? He called others until twelve 
chosen men were near him, when he preached. the Sermon 
on the Mount, and then gave them the directions for their 
work which we have in our lesson to-day. When you remem- 
ber all we have learned of Paul’s work among the Gentiles, 
you may wonder that Jesus said to his disciples, as they began 
their work, ‘‘ Go not into the way of the Gentiles.’’ It was 
because the time had not yet come for that Jesus-said that he 
came to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. It was to 
Israel, the nation of the Jews, that a Messiah was promised, 
in whom all the families of the earth should be blessed. Jesus 
was a Jew, and to his nation the gospel was first, preached. 
Jesus loved the whole world, but the way to reach them was 
to begin first with the Jews, and, through them, to reach out 
beyond. Just before Jesus went back to heaven, he bade his 
disciples preach to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. The 
Twelve were told to begin preaching as John the Baptist and 
Jesus himself had done, saying, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’’ They were to tell of Jesus, his power to forgive, 
of his mercy and love as a Saviour.. He gave them power to 
do wonders in his name, which would help people to believe 
the gospel they preached. They were to heal the sick, cast 
out evil spirits, cleanse the lepers, even to raise the dead, in 
the name of Christ. 

_ £reely.—People usually have to pay a great deal of money 
to a skilful physician. Were the disciples to be paid for such 
cures? Did Jesus receive pay for his works of mercy? Did 
the disciples pay Jesus anything but love and obedience fur 
his days and nights spent in tedching and guiding them? 
Could money or earthly honors or position pay for such love, 
such God-like power, as he freely, cheerfully, gave tothem? He 
spent his strength, his thought, his life, for others. Could the 
disciples do less than to spend freely their lives in his service ? 
How were they to live? They were not to provide money, or 
extra clothing, or food. They were to teach and help day by 
day, and receive from those whom they served whateyer they 
chose to give for their daily wants. If uawelcome, the disci- 
ples were to shake the dust from their feet, a sign that they 
had tried to offer them the gospel which they refused. They 
were to travel two and two together,.and so these early mis- 
sionaries were sent out, called apostles, —for an apostle is one 
sent. How many chosen disciples were there ? 

The Twelve.—Peter is always named first, and Andrew his 
brother, and it was Andrew who found.Peter and brought 
him to Jesus. John and his brother James; John “ the be- 
loved disciple '’ was the youngest of the Twelve ; James, the 
first martyr of the number, was beheaded by Herod. — Peter, 
James, and John were the three nearest and dearest to Jesus, 
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his chosen companions at special times. Philip was of the 
same city as Peter and Andrew, for their home had been in 
Bethsaida before their living in Capernaum. Perhaps Philip 
was rather slow to understand, for, in the last talk with his 
disciples, Jesus said, ‘‘ Have I been ‘so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?’’ Bartholomew was 
the other name of Nathanael, whom Philip called to come 
and see Jesus the Messiah, and it was of him that Jesus said, 
‘* an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!’’? Thomas was 
slow to believe, but a true worshiper of his Lord. Matthew 
we know as the publican trying to win others to Christ. 
James the son of Alpheus, called ‘‘ James the Less,’’ wrote 
the Epistle of James. His brother Judas, called Jude (and 
also called Lebbeus and Thaddeus), was the one to whom 
Jesus gave the precious words in John 14: 23. There was a 
Simon called the Canaanite, or Zelotes, because he had been 
one of a party called Zealots. Always the last in the list is 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed him. He was treasurer of the 
company. Luke says he was a traitor, and John writes he 
had the bag, and that he was a thief. We do not know how 
all the apostles died,—Judas, the first, by his» own hand ; 
James beheaded by order of Herod. Peter was crucified 
with head downward, as he did not feel worthy to die as did 
the Lord, whom he denied. There are many traditions as 
to the death of the aposttes which are doubtful. But we 
know that John, whom Jesus loved, lived to be very old, and 
was probably the only one of the Twelve who died a natural 
death. The following simple rhyme has helped many in pri- 
mary and junior classes to memorize the list of names : 


‘* These are the twelve discipies’ names : 
Peter and Andrew, John and James, 
Two pairs of brothers who fished by the sea 
When Jesus said to them, ‘ Follow me.’ 
Then James the Less and Jude were called too, » 
Philip and also Bartholomew ; 
Matthew, and Thomas, slow of belief ; 
Simon, then Judas, a traitor and thief.’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
AS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


ET us have in sight of the class a map of the world which 
shows how much of it -is Christianized at the present 
time. If unable to find such a map, let us study up the sub- 
ject and use a globe. First we show the-tiny strip of country 
(Palestine) where Jesus lived. The children say they did not 
know that it is in their school geographies. It is possible that 
they are surprised to hear that there is such a place to-day as 
the Holy Land. We show this tiny strip as the scene pf the 
beginning of mission work, and with our globe can show all 
the places where missionaries are at work now. 

We open our lesson with verse 16 of-our lesson chapter, 
and teach it in connection with our Golden Text as a foun- 
dation on which to build. Children never forget anything 
that has been told them about live creatures, consequently the 
words ‘*wolves,’’ ‘‘sheep,’’ ‘‘ serpents,’’ and ‘‘ doves ’’ of 
this text arrest their attention, and keep them on the aleri for 
what is to follow. 

Jesus said of people living here (pointing to eur narrow 
strip of country) that they were like dangerous, hungry wolves. 
He said this after he had left home and friends to ‘‘ be about 
his Father’s business,’’ and had seen the danger of working 
to save them. Jesus had made, even among these people, 
faithful friends to help him in his work. 

Many left their work days at a time to be with him, to feel 
his healing touch, to hear his comforting words. Those who 
were his most intimate and chosen friends left their work alto- 
gether to stay with him always. They were called his dis- 
ciples, or followers. ; 

It will be in place here to recall a miracle of compassion 
and one of healing. This is to explain that after the crowds 
had gone to their homes, healed and helped, Jesus would 
take the Twelve to alonely spot, and teach them about the 
Lingdom of heaven, the work they must do for his kingdom, 
and the dangers they must face in doing it. 

Examine the children here to learn how much they can 
tll about the words or teachings of Jesus. Look up before- 
hand any memory texts which are the words of Jesus to the 
Twelve, and ict the class recite them at this point. Our 
memory text for the day, ‘‘ Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves,’’ belongs here, with verses 29, 32, and 
42 of the lesson chapter. If the children have not already 
memorized these texts, now is a good time to begin. 

The disciples—who were hereafter to be called ‘‘ apostles,’’ 
or those who are sent out—must be wise about their healing 
and teaching,—‘‘ as wise as serpents.’’ It would be wise, as 
far as possible, for the apostles to guard themselves from ene- 
mies, yet the time might come when they would have to give 
their lives to save the lost. ‘‘ Fear not,’ said Jesus, ‘‘ them 
which kill the body, but are not abie to kill the soul.’’ Peter, 
as we remember hearing about him, had a brave way of talk- 
when real daager came, his courage was apt to fail. 


er 
we - 
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Peter once said to Jesus, ‘‘ Though I should die with thee, 
yet will I not deny thee ’’ (Matt, 26 : 35). We recall what 
followed (Matt. 26 : 57-75). We teach that Peter was after- 
ward cured of his cowardice, and became the bravest of the 
brave, gladly giving up his life for his Lord. 

We will not attempt to teach the names of the Twelve, but 
probably can, without confusing the children, recall some 
striking incident connected with the two or three most promi- 
nent among them. 

In order that the children may have a glimpse of the end 
from the beginning: Many of these fierce people living here 
(pointing to map) who saw the very first of all mission work, 
were brought by the apostles to love Christ, and became 
** gentle as lambs’’ and ‘‘harmless as ”» Then they 
went to work to help the apostles win other* souls to the 
Lord, 

Something in this way the story of Jesus Christ was carried 
into other countries, until now, as we see on the map, in~all 
lands and in all languages, the story of Christ is told, and his 
work goes on. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr, William Wright 


i ET you no GOLD, NoR SILVER, NOR BRASS IN YOUR 

PuRsEs.’’—It is impossible to understand aright the 
Saviour’s charge to his first missionaries without a knowledge 
of their local circumstances. The disciples were all hardy, 
rough peasants from the fishing tackle of Gennesaret, and the 
common occupations by its shore. They were going among 
their neighbors and acquaintances, men like themselves, and 
the shortest cut to a Syrian’s heart is to throw yourself on his 
hospitality. Each village had its guest-chamber, where, in 
the last resort, they could lodge by the rights of hospitality. 
The people to whom they were sent were as lightly equipped 
as they themselves. They were in the habit of sleeping in the 
one garment which they wore, and they went about their 
work barefooted, or shod with coarse sandals. The disciples 
were to be as simply and lightly, or even more lightly, encum- 
bered than the people to whom they were sent. 

** No WALLET FOR YOUR JOURNEY.’’—The wallet, or scrip, is 
a kid-skin, drawn off the animal, in which the Syrian carries his 
bit of black stale bread, a few olives, and probably a smal! bottle 
of rancid oil, an onion, and a little garlic. The disciples were 
to trust to their neighbors for the daily bread for which they 
had recently learned to pray. And as they were to be lightly 
equipped, so they were not to entangle themselves by the way. 
They were to avoid the long, formal, insincere, and fulsome 
salutations, with accompanying compliments, that take up so 
much of an Oriental’s time, They were to abstain from gad- 
ding about from house to house, so as to hold aloof from the 
gossip, scandal, and social politics of the village. They were 
on the King’s business, to tell the people that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. 

** AND AS YE ENTER INTO THE House, SALUTE IT.’’—On 
the lintels, of the beautiful ruin of a synagogue at Kefr Bir’im 
the inscription in Hebrew letters may still be read,—‘‘ Peace 
be upon this dwelling-place.’’ The ruin is in the neighbor- 
hood of Capernaum, and well within the circle of the disci- 
ples’ first missionary tour, The salutation is that used on 
entering a house in Palestine to-day, and it was doubtless in 
use in our Lord’s day. Asking a blessing on the house and 
its inmates, on crossing the threshold, was very different from 
stopping those who were met on the way to exchange formal 
greetings with them. 

‘*IF IT BE NOT WortuHy, LET your PEACE RETURN TO 
you.’’—What is meant by their peace returning to them ? 
The common salutation in Syria is ‘‘ Peace be upon you,’’ 
and the response, when the salutation is favorably received, is 
‘*And on you be peace.’”?” A Muhammadan may salute a 
Christian, and the Christian may reply in the recognized form 
of words ; but should a Christian salute a Muhammadan, his 
salutation is received with anger, and he is obliged to with- 
draw it. It is possible that a similar ungracious reception 
may have been anticipated to the salutations of the disciples, 
and Jesus would not have them press their peace on those 
who were unwilling to receive it. They were not to cast 
their pearls before swine, much less to force them on them. 


London, England. 
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By the Editor 


SEARCH OUT WHO... IS WORTHY; AND THERE ABIDE.’’— 
An Oriental stranger, coming into an Eastern village, can 
take his pick of the community for a host. He is not driven 
to the necessity of stopping in the only home that will receive 
him. All Orientals who are godly count a guest a representa- 
tive of God, and are glad of the privilege of entertaining him. 
Hence householders vie with each other in being first to claim 
a stranger asa guest. But not every home is capable of en- 
tertaining strangers, even though the heart be willing. There- 
fore a wise stranger will pick a family which is suited to 


entertaining, where he can stay on. A true Oriental will 
beggar himself, and ask help from his neighbors (Luke 11 : 
5-8), in order to be hospitable to a stranger. 

“IT SHALL BE MORE TOLERABLE FOR ... SODOM AND 
GOMORRAH ... THAN FOR THAT CiTy.’’—Sodom and Go- 
morrah were destroyed for their inhospitality. It was because 
angel guests were ill-treated, except by Lot and his family, 
that the storm from heaven came. Tradition points out to 
this day the site of places thus destroyed for ill treating 
strangers, Such an offense would have less excuse in the 
later days than in the former, 


Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


JESUS’ 
MESSENGERS 
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This is a lesson about the twelve friends of Jesus, They 
are called ‘‘the twelve disciples,’ ‘‘ the twelve apostles,’’ 
sometimes ‘‘ the twelve.’’ They have been with Jesus for 
some time, learning; now they are to be his messengers, 
When. you want a friend to be your messenger, you must do 
three things. Let us watch Jesus doing them. 

First, we see him ca//ing the messengers (erase apostrophe), 
He calls them by name. The first four names we learned in 
Lesson 3 (point to initials), The eighth we learned last week. 
The last we all know,—the traitor. The one with two hard 
names we will call Jude (see parallel lists), So our catalog 
reads: Peter and Andrew, James and John, Philip and Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas and Matthew ; James (the Less) and Jude, 
Simon and Judas. (Repeat, erasing initials as learned, Re- 
view this list before the lesson-study period on several suc- 
ceeding Sundays. ) : 

After calling his messengers, we sé€e Jesus charging them, 
The rest of the lesson, and of the chapter, consists of the 
things the apostles were to say and do. (Question on the 
points in the charge.) They were to carry Jesus’ message 
(v. 7; comp. 4:17). What if they got it wrong ? 

After the calling and the charging came the sending. 
by two they went forth. 


Two 
Who was with them ‘‘ alway’’? 

Those were not the only messengers of Jesus, Every one 
whom he calls, and who comes, he also charges and sends, 
To-day he is calling—whom?‘ (Erase letters.) Can you 
preach for Jesus? help others? freely give? trust him? bring 
peace into the house? Hé sends you to-day, Will you go? 


JESUS 
CALLING 
CHARGING ME 
SENDING 


SERED Gk 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Which of Christ’s disciples was a publican? 
What kind of company did Jesus meet at his house? 
Who objected to this? What was Christ’s reply? 

2. SENT ForRTH (vs. 2-4).—What does ‘ apostle ’’ mean? 
Why are these called also ‘the twelve disciples’?? What 
do you know about the occupations of the Twelve ? Why did 
Which of these were 
called Boanerges? Who alone was not a Galilean? What 
was the other name of Bartholomew? (John 1 : 45.) Of Leb- 
beus Thaddeus ? (Luke 6:16.) What does ‘Canaanite ’’ 
mean? (Luke 6: 15.) What contrasts do you see in the 
members of each pair? “Why did Christ send out his apostles 
two by two? (Mark 6: 7.) 

3. THe Course (vs. 5, 6).—Why were they not to go to 
the Gentiles.or Samaritans? In what ways were the Jews 
best fitted to receive Christianity? When did the wider com- 
mand come? (Acts 1: 8.) 

4. THE Purpose (vs. 7, 8).—What did Christ mean by the 
kingdom of heaven? What showed that it was at hand? 


Christ choose men of humble origin ? 
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Why would he have them join work for the body with work 
for the soul? Why should we also give our Christian service 
freely ? 

5. THe OvtTriT (vs. 9, 10).—What was the ‘ brass.’’? In 
what kind of ‘‘purse’’ did they carry money? What was 
the ‘scrip’? ? What foot protection did they wear? Why 
might they take a staff ? (Mark 6:8.) Why were they to go 
forth thus destitute ? 

+6. THE RECEPTION (vs. 11-15),—Why were they to seek 
out the most worthy ? What sort of persons would these be ? 
Why were they to abide in one house? (Luke 9:4.) What 
form of salutation is referred to in verse 13? What was signi- 
fied in shaking off the dust of a place? What was the fate.of 
Sodom and Gomorrah? (Gen. 19: 24, 25.) Why would these 
cities that rejected the disciples,be so severely punished ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. To whom were the disciples to preach? 2. What pay 
were they to get for their preaching? (Golden Text.) 3. In 
4. Whom did they 
5. When would their 


cause be avenged if any city rejected them ? 


setting out, what were they not to take ? 
trust to provide for them on the way? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. Which of the apostles were brothers? 2, What were 
the names of the others? 3. As he sent the Twelve forth, 
what are some of the things Christ told them not to do? 4. 
5. What 
would be the result for the cities that drove them out ? 


What are some of the things he told them to do? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Summary 


ESUS now sends forth the twelve apostles, whose names 
He instructs 
them where not to go, and, positively, to whom to go. He 
gives them their message, and directs what they shalldo. The 
sick, the lepers, the dead, those possessed with devils, are 


are given, with a few descriptive phrases, 


beneficiaries of their bounty, the measure of giving being the 
generous measure WHIcn naa-veen aealvoer God tw we lavure;rs 
themselves. _ Not with silver or gold, nor with the ordinary 
equipment of travel, were they to go, but dependent on Him 
who assures the workman of his meat. How to select a 
lodging-place, how to greet the chosen abode, and how to 
bless it, are indicated. How to meet rejection also is shown, 
even to the symbolic shaking off of the ‘city’s dust, and the 
penalty of such rejection is portrayed in most impressive terms. 
Thus are the Twelve sent forth. 


Added Points 


Brothers ought to be followers of the same Lord. 
who comes first should lead the second. 


The one 


A man may be in good company, while his company has 
reason to be ashamed of him. 

Each man in°"God’s service has his own work to do, even 
when all are set to the same work. 

It is good to be sure that we are working with God, and 
that Ged is working with us. If he sends us ahead, he will 
not be far behind. 

A man certainly deserves to have his board from those for 

_ whom he is at work between meals. 

We ought to be courteous toward all, whether they are 
courteous or not. 

There is never anything lost by loving words and ways, even 
toward the unlovely. 


Bible Story for Young People * 


ee have been the attempts to retell the 

Bible story, in whole or in part, for childten and 
for youth. Yet the announcement of a new book, un- 
der the title The Bible Story Retold for Young People, 
by Professors W. H. Bennett and W. F. 
naturally creates a hopeful interest. 

According to the statement of the publishers, the book 
is *‘designed to supply the want of such a presentation 
of the narratives contained in the Bible as shall be suit- 
able for the reading of young people."’ 


Adeney, 


It claims to 


* The Bible Story Retold for Voung People. The Old Testament 
Story by W.H. Bennett, M.A.; the New Testapient Story by W. F 
Adeney, M.A. With maps and illustrations. t2mo, pp. 404 
York: The Macmillan Co. Sr. 


New 
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omit ‘‘those portions of the narrative which are less 
suitable for young people, and also of incidents ‘not 
essential to the story,’’ and to tell the stories ‘‘in the 
language of the Bible itself,’ whiile the ‘‘ text to a large 
extent remains untouched.'’ The volume purports to be 
‘*so arranged that each story in the two books of the 
Bible is found in its proper position, so that the child 
who has read these stories will have read the Bible.'’ 

This is-excellent as to intention. But, further, it is 
stated that ‘‘recent historical research and _ biblical 
criticism are brought to bear on the story.'’" Whether 
this is altogether advisable in such a book for young 
people depends upon what is meant by it. It would 
seem that Professor Bennett, of Hackney and New Col- 
leges, London, who writes the Old Testament part of 
the book, has been so strongly influenced by modern 
critical theories as to make the arrangement and con- 
struction of the Old Testament story problematical to all 
but a biblical expert. He is, in fact, virtually writing a 
history of the Israelites. The first section of his book 
begins with the Abrahamic period ; the second, with 
Moses ; the third, with Judges; the fourth, with Saul , 
fifth, Elijah; sixth, Amos; seventh, Jeremiah. These 
seven sections are made up of several chapters each, 
and carry the story to the fall of Jerusalem and the Cap- 
tivity. Then comes the eighth section, headed ‘ Re- 
ligious Stories of- Ancient Israel.'’ - The reader who, on 
opening the book, wondered what had become of bibli- 
cal history prior to Abraham, finds it here in crude 
form, in five short chapters. He then comes upon the 
ninth section, headed ‘‘ The New Israel,’’ which consists 
of two short chapters on the new temple, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. The tenth section is headed ‘‘ Religious 
Stories of the New Israel ;’’ and here we find in two 
chapters the Creation and the Flood again presented, — 
this time more nearly in the language of the Bible as we 
have it.. The innocent reader may well wonder why he 
has the story of the Creation and the Flood twice given. 
The higher critic will understand the author's motive, 
and, the fairer he is, the more willing he will be to ad- 
mit that this way of presenting the Bible story is based 
upon a hypothesis. Has’ the youthful reader anything 
to do with these critical~hypotheses? On the other 
hand, research and criticism have performed some good 
offices in the writing of this book, as they might well be 
expected to do. 

One wonders just what the phrase ‘‘ young people"’ in 
the title implies. If it means little children, Professor 
Bennett's mode can hardly be called appropriate. Ina 
way it is intended to be very simple, but it looks like a 
studied or methodized simplicity, rather than one which 
arises from a sympathy with the child or youthful mind. 
Professor Bennett is a scholar whose critical conscious- 
ness seems to interfere with the flexibility of his literary 
hand. In the grip of critical hypotheses his narrative 
often lacks clearness, vividness, and picturesqueness, 
such as the young mind demands. In the case of the 
Israelites receiving ‘‘ food straight from heaven,"’ the 
space given to a little sermon about grumblers would 
have been better occupied with an explanation that the 
food was called manna, and with a more graphic pic- 
ture of its appearance, and how it was gathered. By no 
means, however, should it be implied that the Old Tes- 
tament part of this book is void of merit. There is 
much to be said in its favor. What Professor Bennett 
has chosen to tell of the Bible story he has told very 
succinctly, and for youthful readers well into their teens 
the work is a valuable compend of the essentials of the 
history of the Israelites, —provided it be understood that 
the method is in a degree the product of a hypothesis. 

The New Testament half of the book is written by 
Professor W. F. Adeney, of New College, London. 
Like Professor Bennett, he is one of the authors of The 
Expositor’s Bible (A. C. Armstrong & Son). Professor 
Adeney has given special attention to biblical instruc- 
tion of the young, and his sympathy with the youthfal 
mind shows plainly in the handling of the matter in this 
book. The New Testament story is told in a straightfor- 
ward, simple, and engaging way. The grouping of 
facts, events, or truths, is handled with skill. The mode 
is indicated by the headlines of the sections : ‘* The 
Boyhood of Jesus,"’ ‘‘ Jesus the Prophet,"’ ‘* Jesus the 
King,’’ «‘ The Last Week,"’ ‘‘ The Risen Christ.'" Then 
come section six, on ‘‘Some Stories from John,"’ and 
section seven, ‘‘ The Disciples at Jerusalem.'" The 
last section is ‘« The Story of the Apostle Paul.'" The 
whole book is illustrated with maps, half-tones, and 
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line drawings ; but it must be admitted that many of the 
illustrations are too inferior in quality to consort with the 
work of the two distinguished scholars who are respon- 
sible for the text. 
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Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage: Designed to Give the Orthography, Pronunciation, 
Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases 
in the Speech and Literature of the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples, with Synonyms and Antonyms. Containing also an Ap- 

endix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 
isputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc. 1,225 Picto- 
rial Illustrations. Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Stan- 
dard Dictionary of the English Language by James C. 
Fernald, Editor; Francis A. ‘March, LL. D., Consulting 
Editor. i W. Palmer, M. D.; William R. Cochrane ; 
Francis A. March, Jr., Ph.D. ; Emma Fiske Roberts, M.A. ; 
Frank H. Vizetelly,—Associate Editors. (8vo, pp. viii, 915. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.) 


The great success of the Standard Dictionary has 
given the publishers sufficient warrant for issuing a Stu- 
dents’ Edition. This work is designed to supply the 
need of an English dictionary, portable and inexpen- 
sive, retaining the characteristics of the unabridged 
Standard. The difficulty of selecting out sixty thousand 
words from the original three hundred thousand without 
disproportionate sacrifices has been met with laborious 
care. Not only have previous abridged dictionaries 
been compared, but certain lists of works required to be 
read by students before of after admission to the leading 
colleges of the country, comprising in all fifty-four mas- 
terpieces in English literature, have been critically read. 
To pass upon the distinctive features of this Students’ 
Edition would be to pass upon the Standard Dictionary 
itself,--a work whose position in the front rank of great 
dictionaries may be regarded as established. Some of 
these features were new when the Standard was in con- 
struction. That which was originally experimental the 
publishers evidently regard as now no longer an experi- 
ment, but a demonstrated success. In the matter of 
definitions, for instance, in this abridged book, the 
editor says, ‘‘ The purpose has been, not to construct in- 
dependent definitions, which must be somewhat experi- 
mental, but to retain the results of the consensus of 
opinion of the two hundred and forty editors of the 
Standard, thus giving the: abridgment. the same authori- 
tative character possessed by-the. original.’’. No popt- 
lar dictionary of the English tongue has ever been so 
essentially a product of expert collaboration as the Stan- 
dard ; nor has any dictionary ever taken the same pains 
to secure exactness in definitions by having particular 
classes of words defined or passed upon by a representa- 
tive of the science, art, handicraft, or party, to which the 
terms respectively belong. Again, no dictionary has 
approached the Standard in its effort to obtain a con- 
sensus of opinion as to words of disputed. spelling or 
pronunciation. The benefit of these forms of collabora- 
tion, as of other special features, inures to the user of 
the abridgment, in one degree or another, as well as of 
the unabridged edition. The Students’ volume contains 
most of the appendices—abridged, of course—found in 
the original work. Some of the appendices in the new 
book, as that of University Degrees and of Chemical 
Elements, are transplanted without abridgment from the 
body of the larger work. Other appendices in the Stu- 
dents’ Edition, as that on the Pilgrim Fathers and on 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, appear 
to be new matter. The new volume contains 
twelve hundred illustrations, some of which are re- 
duced from the original cuts in the larger work, while 
others have been prepared expressly for the new volume. 
Taking it all together, the Students’ Edition of the Stan- 
dard Dictionary, because of the peculiar care given to its 
selections, and because of its comprehensiveness, its 
conciseness, its backing of scholarly consensus, its read- 
ability and portability, and its moderate price, gives 
promise of a large field of usefulness, not only among 
students, but in editorial rooms, on the desks of literary 
workers, and in home libraries. 
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Volcanoes of North America: A Reading Lesson for Students ot 
Geography and Geology. By Israel C. Russell. (8vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xiv, 346. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.) 


The modern newspaper reader little realizes that the 
lofty volcanic mountains of Northwestern United States 
are among the most beautiful examples of their class in 
the world. Nor does he know that to the eastward of 
these giant peaks lies a vast lava-covered region, the 
only known parallel of which, in the extent and thick- 
ness of the once molten rocks, occurs in Northwestern 
India. Further, he will be sutprised to learn that there 
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are more than a score of volcanoes in 
Alaska which have been in eruption at 
least since early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In his Volcanoes of North America, 
Professor Israel C. Russell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, discusses the char- 
acter and history of this vast volcanic 
‘elt reaching from Costa Rica to the 
Aleutian Islands. The-specific object of 
his book is to ‘‘ make clear the principal 
features of volcanoes in general, and to 
place in the hands of students a concise 
account of the leading facts thus far dis- 
covered concerning the physical features 
of North America which can be traced 
directly to the influence of volcanic ac- 
tion.’’. Professor Russell’s facts are de- 
rived in many instances from personal 
observation. While it is to be supposed 
that much of this book has its chief 
interest for the scientist, -—geographer and 
geologist,—it remains true that a very 
considerable portion of it will prove not 
only instructive but alluring to the general 
reader, to say nothing of that famous 
creature, the ‘‘ well-informed man.’’ Es- 
pecially interesting are the chapters on 
‘¢ The Characteristics of Volcanoes’’ and 
‘« Theoretical Considerations.’’ 
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College Training for Women. By Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn, Ph.D. (Yale). (16mo, pp. 
274. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 


This is a plain, practical book, packed 
full of common-sense. Dr. Claghorn 
considers, one by one, the salient aspects 
of the college problem : ‘‘ What the Col- 
lege Can Do,’’ ‘The Preparation,’’ 
‘Choosing a College,’’ “The Graduate 
Student,’’ ‘‘ Alumnz Associations,’’ ‘‘ The 
College-trainéd Mother,’’ ‘‘ The College 
Woman asa Social Influence,’’ and «Col 
lege-training forthe Wage-earner.’’ Each 
of these chapters is independently valu- 
able. The book shows thorough grasp, 
both of the subject itself and of certain 
phases of its relation to the complex 
problem of modern life. The style is 
straightforward, energetic, and concise. 
The first three chapters should be care- 
fully read by parents whose daughters are 
to go to college. The best preparation 
for college begins at home. The teacher 
can create neither capacity nor character. 
The latter part of the book appeals most 
directly to graduates and their friends. It 
is full of helpful counsel.. The book as a 
whole shows marked evidence of thought 
and special reading. Certain sections 
sound almost like parts of a thesis upon 
the group-actions and reactions of a local 
academic world. Viewed in this light, 
the work becomes of technical interest 
to the student of social science. It is a 
strong book, well worthy of being widely 
read. 
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History of Early Christian Literature in the 
First Three Centuries. By Dr. Gustav 
Kriiger, Professor of Theology at Giessen. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, 
A.M., librarian of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New -York. With corrections 
and additions by the author. (8vo, pp. 
me 409. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Our language is not rich in Patrology, 
and our theological literature is more de- 
fective than two centuries ago, when 
Cave, Bingham, and other 
mames, adorned its annals. A transla- 
tion, therefore, of a good German book, 


is welcome, and the more so as the great | 


scries of investigations by Gebhardt, Har- 
nack, and Zahn, has set so many things in 
a new light, while several important finds 
have added to our patristic resources. 
Professor Kriiger's book is thoroughly 
. German in form, abounding in literary 
references, and minimizing discussion to 





what is necessary. 


ing public generally. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Organized work in 
Child Study in New 


York State 


the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Professor Charles H. Thurber is 
director of the movement. His annual 
report for 1897 (Exhibit No, 17) has lately 
appeared, and shows that the unique or- 
ganization of the work in New York has 
aroused widespread interest, and led to 
many inquiries from other states. The 
report of the previous year contained such 
valuable matter that it has been used as a 
text-book in various educational institu- 
tions. Miss Anna K. Eggleston has ren- 
dered valuable assistance in teachers’ in- 
stitutes, arousing ‘‘a lively interest among 
teachers, and securing their attention for 
certain psychological discussions '’ which 
child study brings before them concretely 
and practically. Professor Thurber’ s re- 
port is full of practical hints on method, 
and furnishes reports of results attained, 
suggestions for further progress, and spe- 
cial papers by competent writers, which 
were originally read at the meeting of the 
Illinois Society for Child Study. 


Za 


Among the important 
influences which tend 
to maintain the soli- 
darity of the kindergarten movement is 
the association known as the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. The officers 
of this body are chosen from among the 
upper rank of. kindergartners, some of 
whom are familiar by name to Sunday- 
school primary teachers. The Union held 
its second annual meeting in St. Louis 
last April, a report of which has lately 
appeared in a pamphlet of nearly sixty 
pages. The report does not print the 
addresses, but it does give the reports of 
the various committees of the Union, lists 
of officers, members, branches, etc. The 
brochure has a permanent value to those 
who are not kindergartners, in the half- 
dozen pages devoted to the list of books 
recommended by the Committee on Books 
and Magazines. This list comprises books 
on education, child-training, nature, mis- 
cellany, and a children's library list, — 
prose and poetry. It may be added that 
the Union is to hold its third annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, February 18 and 
19. Able speakers are engaged, among 
whom are Miss Blow, James L. Hughes, 
Drs. Nicholas Murray Butler and Light- 
ner Witmer. Miss Lucy Wheelock, well 
known among Sunday-school workers as 
well as kindergartners, is president of the 
Union. ! 


International 
Kindergarten Union 
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In the year 1866, the 
Vienna Academy un- 
dertook the publication 
of the Christian Fathers of the Latin 


New Edition of the 
Greek Fathers 





notable | 


Church and speech. This is based on an 
examination and collation of all the exist- 
ing manuscripts, and of the early editions. 
| It has gone forward, therefore, very slowly, 
and, after thirty years, not a fourth of the 
work is completed. The Royal Academy 
of Berlin in 1891, at the instigation of 
Professor Harnack and other scholars, un- 
dertook a similar critical edition of the 
Greek Fathers, and has just issued the 
two first volumes, which contain the exe- 
getical and homiletical writings of Hip- 
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“tiser contracts for a position on the last bi 





It is a book for stu-| polytus, bishop of Ostia, at the Tiber's 
dents and scholars, and not for the read- 


mouth, Although an Italian bishop,. he 
wrote in Greek, as did the Gallic and 
Italian bishops of the first centuries, while 
Latin was the church language of Africa 
and Spain: The selection of Hippolytus 
to open the series is due probably to three 


child study is carried | facts : (1.) That he is the oldest Christian 


commentator of whose works we have any 


covery of his Refutation of the Heresies in 
a manuscript at Oxford in 1851, and its 
identification as his by Jacobi of Berlin, 
constituted a find as important as any of 
recent date ; (3) that this treatise, by its 
polemic against the contemporary Pope 
Callistus, gave an unexpected support to 
the Protestant view of the position held by 
the bishops of Rome in the third century. 
It marks the widening of scientific interest 
that the Prussian Academy has under- 
taken this work. Fifty, or even forty, 
years ago, it would have declined the task 
with some contempt; a hundred years 
ago, with contempt too great for utterance, 
éven in explosive German, 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the ge 
¢. For 

advertising conditioned on an appeatance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
—- Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are a sim- 
ple yet most effectual remedy for coughs, 
hoarseness, and bronchial troubles. Avoid 
imitations. ; 








Special Notices 





uthern Ry. is a very odd and handsome one, being 
made to representa government mail pouch. It will be 
sent to asy odarens by applying to A. J. Smith, Gen. 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O., and enclosing 
eight cents in postage. 
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man Abbott 
on Matthew 


A mentary on the el of Matthew. 
By Lyman Appott, D.D., itor of the Out- 
look and Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
x vol. 8vo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Endorsed and recommended for the Senior Bible g 
Class by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Yale University, in The Sunday 
School Times, December, 1897. \ 
* Abbott would prove to be most useful.” 
F. K. SANDERS, 
*, For sale by all booksellers, or_sent, postpaid, 
en on Poneept of price by the publishers. 45 i] 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 6 
ORD 









~ Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain, 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value tothe 
students of the Bible. ‘they are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’’—New 
Vork Observer. . 

“« Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the genera! class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, Tn1s 13 
EASILY FOREMOST AND bust.’’— The /ndependent, 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
BARGAIN 22" 
school library 
books ready. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, New York 
SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 
Number Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


Over 325,000 copies already sold 
MUSIC: $25 per roo, by express ; 30c. each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO te NEW YORK 
LIGHT FROM THE TOMB 
A striking and original service for ter. The Sunday 
School Times said of our music : tis NEW, UNUSUAL, 
and CHARMING.”’ Send 4c. (in stamps) to your dealer, 

or to us, for sample copy. $4.00 per bundired. 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 





Anthem Selections 
isters free. FJ. HOOD, t024"Arch St., Philadelphia. 
‘Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tus Jonn 
Cruurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 








Our soy" EASTER 1898 una. 
Send 10 cents for omples. 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 33 Was St. Chicago, Til. 


Monroe Bt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


<q 10? _BUSBY FOR $22.15 


SEES lead W $16. 50; Phatons, $37. «| 

PSEC) farreys, B45. 10. You don't A meg 
Ae AY .. 
RISA “* Ps 













them until after recei Ever: 


thing in Mare.3 


ang Gaddles in our Free fele et 
GEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHICAGO, ILL 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that yousaw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times- 





Thomas Spurgeon 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A message from across the Atlantic to Christian pastors and preachers will 
come, in a special article for 1898, from Mr. Spurgeon of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, “ The Preacher's Saturday Night” is the title of the article. 


$1.50 a year 
Lower rates to clubs 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 5, 1898 


Lutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
“hese rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year + 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, &1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplicd with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fattowing yearly club rates: : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies it a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Berson only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate papers. 

‘he papers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. = 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. ; 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such 4 length of 
time as the popers may be required. 

Change Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If 





2 2 e | 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for | 
afew weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper | 


changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ene 


AES 
Ee ey wil act be y, subscri 
paper will not sent to any su 
tne in paid to lebquest 
for a clu 
tion of the subscription. 
made enrly. 
mough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a schoo! to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

ne copy, One year, 8 shillings 
‘Wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings ¢ach 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more confes 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will | 
to the individual addresses, or in a | 


be seat either singly 
package to one addr 


ess, whichever may be prefezred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


.JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 


The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and lauadry. 





Made onty by The N. KE. Fairbank Company 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. ; 
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see it; 
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women, 


you no longer hear it.”’ 
seen and heard so much of ‘“ Pearline” 
that it -makes no impression upon you, 
Then it’s time to wake up and look about 
nd see what Pearline is doing for other 


quickest, most economical washing and cleaning. 


“If you 


see a thing too often, you no longer 


if you hear a thing too often, 
Perhaps you've 


Pearline gives the easiest, 
Bre 
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Coughs and colds need not 
be endured; they can be re- 
lieved, and that quickly. 
| Many mixtures are  tem- 
|porary in effect, but Scott's 
‘Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites a 
| permanent remedy. ~ 
| The oil feeds the blood 
}and warms the body; the 
| hypophosphites tone up the 
inerves; the glycerine soothes 
the inflamed throat and lungs. 

This combination may pre 
‘vent serious lung troubles. 





is 


soc. and $1.00; all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


A TRUSS for $2.00 
A Double One for $3.00 

“| A first-class Elastic Truss, durable 
and effective. olds where others 
fail, and is easy where others are not. 
Twenty years’ experience in fitting 
wusscs ciables me to say that this 
truss is just right. You can fit your- 
self,no trouble. Full directions. Ad- 
dress, stating size and-side, 
CHAS. A. RAPELYE, HARTFORD, CONN. 





< Church Furnishings 


men) OURS TEREOPTICC 
AO GIL LANTERNS 





FOR CATALOGUE. , 


“L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON * CHICAGO IL 





PR FIT con Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 28-page catalog 
descriptions and lowet PEE of 

iy | IS everything necessary, FRE 

CALLISTER, Mfz. Vptician, 49 Nussuu St., N. ¥. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


| For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


| @dateloaue w 


A MONEY MAKER, ,...A.20%".. 

: ENTERTAI cR. 
The NEW GRAPHOPHONE TALKING MA. 
CHINES DOWN TO $10.00, All the latest 
Music, Speeches or yourown voice. 
CompleteOutfts, consisting ofMachine with 
automatiespring metor which runs 3 
records with one winding. Hearing 
Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or 

Talking Records, large size Show Bil 

Admission Tickets, Ete., ord Uke 

to make BI ONE 
entertainmentss Just 


An enportan! 
EASY by pub? 


oo! entertainments. Anyone can operate them. 

or Free Catalogue of Gra) Records, ete. Or by send- 
ing ONE DOLLAR we will send the outfit by express C. 0. D. 
subject to examination, balance payable when received. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO,ILL 


‘== Shade Wort Work- 


because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re 
qu_red. Notice name on roller 
when buying your es. 


1352, SPEGIALTIES 


of every description. Somethin pew Cet Eos 
W rite for ILLUSTRATED CATALOG E; aent free. 
& week made easy. We will show you ho 


#25 j w. 
S. F. Sidney Novelty Works, 25 Randolph St. Chicago 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nes, 308 and 319 Valnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Ware 


ALUMINUM 22 


WAARRRRAARR, 
\ A Perfect ® 
y Infant Food’ 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


PerrectT Supstitute For ‘sy 
N, 














\ A 
\ MOTHERS MILK. FoR go 


YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 
TANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 


N ny. QNDENSED MILK. NEW YORK \ 
Yeearnnd © 
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the thing for Churchand Sunday | 
Send | 
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UAL VIEWS OF ALL 


Magic Lantern ‘and S ereop- 


LIGHT) 
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Educational 


i i ie 


‘*Do not odnnineines’* —3 


The Philadelphia Institute is endorsed by 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila- 
delphia ; Hon. John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmas- 
ter-General ; Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to PHiLapeLpnta In- 
STITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. Edwin S. Johnston; Principal 
and Founder. 

aL aA LADD ee 
The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Stammerers 
Print’ 37, 


La Circulars, or newspaper. 
» Five Dollar Press. Larcer $18 


‘ 18. 

sgn ee ting eax7. sige d cs, 
oney saved; also bir profits at 

= printing for others. Stampfors 
catalo::, presses, type, to factory. 
LELSLT & CO, Meriden. Cona. 


BOSTON 
ng school. 
j}ten. Rich 


INSTITUTE and Train 
41 mont St., Bow 
and poor welcome. 


| Convention Calendar. 1893 


| Tennessee, at Memphis 
Louisiana, at Shrevéport 
International Executive Com- 
mittee, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, at Gainesville . 
| West Virginia, at Clarksburg 
Virginia, at Staunton . 
Alabama, at Birmingham . 
Texas, at Waco . ‘ 
Mississippi, at Oxford . 
| Kansas, at Abilene , ‘ 
North Dakota, at Larimore . 
Illinois, at Galesburg 
Ohio, at Columbus . 
Kentucky, at Paducah . June 14-16 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids . .. . June 21-23 
World’s Triennial Convention, at 
London ° .. . + July 11-16 
Missouri, at———- . .. . . . . August 23-25 
North Carolina, at Salisbury . August 
South Carolina, at Georgetown August -—— 
Colorado, at Canon City . August 22-24 
Michigan, at Saginaw . November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson . November -—-— 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . November 27-29 


February 22-24, 
April —— 


. April 13-16 
April 18-20 
April 19-21 
April 20-22 

. April —— 

. April 26-28 

May 3-5 
May 10-12 
. May —— 
. May Io-12 
June 14-16 


British North America 


Assiniboia, at Moosomin . 
Manitoba, at Brandon . . May 31 to June 
Quebec, at Georgetown . . August 13-16 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough . October 25-27 


April_ —— 


2 
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International Sunday-school 
Home Department 
Association 


By W. H. Hall 


A* IMPORTANT meeting of the of- 
ficers of the International Sunday- 
school Home Department Association was 
held in Boston on Wednesday, January 
12. Those present included Dr. W. A. 
Duncan of Syracuse, New York, presi- 
dent ; the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning of 
Boston, vice-president ; Dr. M. C. Haz- 
ard of Boston, editor; W. N. Hartshorn 
of Boston, treasurer ; W. H. Hall of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, secretary ; and, 
by special Samuel Usher, 
chairman of the Home Department Com- 
| mittee, Hamilton S. Conant, field 
| secretary of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
| school Association, and the Rev. F. J. 
Marsh, New England field secretary of 
| the Congregational Sunday-school and 


invitation, 





and 


| SC 


| Publishing Society. 


| The reports concerning the progress of 
| Home Department work throughout the 
The dis- 
,; cussion concerning methods and plans 
| for the development of the work in the 
future 


country were very encouraging. 


was and 
The chairman and secretary 


| were requested to issue a circular calling 


exceedingly interesting 
profitable. 


upon stgte, territorial, and provincial as- 
sociations to appoint Home Department 
field workers, urging that churches and 
Sunday-schools in every community unite 
in the introduction and prosecution of 
| Home Department work as a practicable 
|}and effectual method of evangelization 
| and Sunday-school extension, and recom- 
mending that the membership of Home 
Departments be included in reports to 
churches, church boards, and Sunday- 
| school associations. 

Dr, W. A. Duncan and Dr. M. C. 
| Hazard were appointed to represent the 
| Home Department at the 
| World's Convention in London next July, 
and they were authorized to appoint 
others to speak upon the Home Depart- 


Association 















BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
JL. A csrcar esd & CO., New York, 











ment work in that convention. The sec- 
retary was requested to secure the reports 
and statistics of Home Department work in 
this country for presentation at that con- 
vention. 


West Hartford, Conn. 
o> 


Union Services of Sunday- 
schools 


By the Rev. J. S. Braker 


HERE has-been inaugurated in Union 
County, New Jersey, a plan whereby 
the various schools of a city.or village 
may. enter into union services. These 
services were first started in Fanwood 
Township one year ago, where there are 
three schools. The service was first held 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, when 
some of the children gave recitations, one 
of the superintendents of the schools 
represented taught the lesson of the day 
from the desk, and a wide-awake and 
representative Sunday-school worker made 
an address. Three such meetings were 
held during the year, and each school has 
felt the benefit of such association. 

In these services the sentiment of fel- 
lowship has been emphasized, for here, 
more than in any ordinary church union 
services, is found a common interest 
which, arising out of the methods of teach- 
ing and the unanimous support given to 
the International helps, makes such ser- 
vices peculiarly efficient in union aims. 
In any small village where denominational 
life must struggle, sectarian difficulties are 
magnified, yet the experience had in 
Sunday-school union services in the sub- 
urban towns of New York, has proved 
the feasibility and excellence of the plan. 

Such services have led the membership 
of the various churches to look with dif- 
ferent eyes upon the churches represented 
by the Sunday-schools ; and as you always 
find in the Sunday-school the interested 
workers of the church, by the very act of 
thus fellowshiping in such a union service, 
where the young heart beats in the life of 
love and companionship, the older hearts 
respond to that life of mutual effort. 

Union Sunday-school services are an 
argument to the non-church-going com- 
munity that the differences between the 
evangelical churches are not barriers to a 
common work for a common aim. 

Parents have manifested a deeper inter- 
ést in Sunday-schvol work ; for the fact 


is to be held in the main body of the 
church, is in itself an advertisement for a 
large audience. Such a meeting has been 
made a medium by which the parent may 
see the efficiency of the workers under 
whom are the children. A_ healthful 
opinion for the ‘‘Home Department”’ 
work has been created. There.is also a 
hearty financial response when some 
definite object for which the collection is 
made, is mentioned. In Union County 
the offering goes to the County Sunday- 
school Association. This gives a vital 
relation between the township schools and 
the larger field of the county. 

The Executive Committee of the Union 
County Association have appointed a sub- 
committee to arrange with the various 
superintendents for union services. In 
Rahway on the afternoon of February 
2c, the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, state 
secretary,.and the Rev. L. D. Stultz, 
supcrintendent of the New Jersey Home 


Department will address two such meet- 


ings, which will be held simultaneously 
in extreme portions of the city. In the 
northern part, five schools will unite, and 
in the lower part three. In Elizabeth 
three schools in the same community will 
hold, such meetings, and at some future 
time the visiting Sunday-schools will have 
in their own churches all these schools. 
Cities are divided into districts, so that the 
small schools may unite with the larger 
ones and receive the inspiration of the 
more intense school life. These services 
are held .not oftener than one Sunday 
afternoon in two months. The Sunday- 
school tesson of the day is never lost, but 
is taught from the desk. This change in 
the presentation may have its defects, but 
the one who,may thus teach is recognized 
for his ability,.and gives the very best 
from all available helps. Thus far in one 
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FARM ANNUAL 1898: 


The Leading American Seed Catalog. ; 


» at lowest prices. 


tok 
Wf ‘TLEB BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 4 


‘FOR 


Twenty-one grand, new, novelties for 4 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free 4 
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county of New Jersey the movément has 
met with approval, and most helpful re- 
sults have been reported. 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 





Coffee Drunkards 


Coffee drunkenness is one of the latest dan- 
gers which doctors abroad are raising their voices 
against. Dr. Mendel, of Berlin, has published 
a clinical study which is the most thorough yet 
made, as he had a community of coffee-drinkers 
under his constant observation,—the working 
women in and about Essen. He found many of 
these women ‘consumed over a pound of coffee a 
week. The leading symptoms of the ills that 
affected them were profound depression of spirits 
and frequent headaches, withinsomnia. A strong 
dose of coffee would relieve them for a time, then 
the ailment would return. The muscles became 
weak and trembling, and the hands trembled 
when at rest. The victims suffered so seriously 
they dared not abandon the drinking of coffee 
for fear of death. 

These symptoms appear in thousands of peo- 
ple in a less degree, simply because they use a 
less amount of the drug ; but steady use day by 
day gradually piles up a very serious account 
which must be settled with the nervous system. 
Various disorders appear as a result of daily in- 
terference with the digestion and proper action 
of the nerves, —paralysis, apoplexy, heart failure, 
and other complications equally serious. To 
live plainly on pure food is the secret of health 
and success in life. Postum Cereal Food Coffee 


suffering from the coffee habit, and yet dislikes 
to breakfast without coffee. Postum has the 
color and taste of coffee, when boiled /ui/ 15 
minutes after the boiling point is reached, and, 
being made from the cereals by scientific pro- 
cesses, it furnishes the elements needed to rebuild 
the gray matter in the nerve centers, where im- 
ported coffee tends toward their destruction. 
Substitutors drug their concoctions to give them 
a coffee flavor. Genuine packages of Postum 
have red seals, and the words ‘It makes red 





blood,"’ thereon. 


Wee! 
one who has bought our seeds 
local dealer during we 1896 or 1897 will 


comes like a blessing to man or woman who is | 





longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
of their 


“Everything for the 


be sent our’ 
Garden” for 1898 
FREE ios gv. Oe 


name of the local merchaat from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which cos 


us 

30 ceats to place in your hands, will be sent 

free ed Acar ipt of 10 cents (stam mps) ve 
othing like this Manual h 


ever pacers seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
— and plants, mostly new, and these are 
lemented by 6 full size colored Leiates 
¢ best noveities of the season, finally, 


” 
OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 
will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Caré Appiicatives Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON=Co. 





CORTLANDT S'NEWYORK 





FREE. senin 


cents in silver or stampe, 


PALM ein cme 


Handsome, Illustrated Magazine for the next 





Kinds; queer, quaint avd instructive. Pall 
ofinteresting information and wonderful true 


stories Toevery owe ordering our Magazine for three months 


burcain, offered solely to further introduce our Magazine, 
which was éstablished 1473, but recently greatly improved, 
You know what palms are worth, and that you cannot buy « 
pala alonefor this price. 1,000 plants were donated us for this 
purp se. Fal) cultural directions sent. Also s handsome 
bade of this eociety ; makes @ splendid scari-pin. Order at 
once, before all plants are gone. 


Nat. Humane Alliance, United Charities B'd’g, New York. 


IN BUSINESS I 
HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Paaimte State inc. Co. 
HOMER CITY, PA. 



















im three months. All about animals ; pets of all | 


we will sent PREE s BEAUTIFUL PALM. Thisie a great, & 


% 


And $200 thrown in 
For a Name. 
In 1899 we shall introduce two new 
novelties, A New Tomato and A New 


Collection of Seeds—a ket of 

ofvanch of the above anda p ches 
f New Shirley Pop 

“‘Dawn’”’ and the New Nev dapannee Move 

ing Glory, All sent ov | 

inelnding our ise maxta, 
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HIGH GRADE, yyy he 
ponmed & ht 3 ft. 4 in. 
en x 


ri 0, tra Seur Ferrante 


. 350, 1 Ironed pea we 
Top Bu 


Bey Neck eeecge 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine. CHICACO, ILL. 











$9.50 50 Buys | A sean orang VICTOR srmmme ae 


ak Aa. i rs Yoore ee * rey bad 
Attachments Pree. 3° DAY® FREE TRIAL. Aderees 
Dept 92. VICTOR MFG, CO., 90-96 Barket 8t., 





ee 


BUSI INESS § EDUCATION 


Ieesouss ee ands ys Sg 
eur, 
co atme Connie : aust iets 


| ice Lorca 





Kovelties 
low prices, 08 page cat. FREE 
Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concer 


x. KE. 8. 0. 8 Cortlandt & . ® x 
anything advertised in this paper, you will "ilige b 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you fom 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 







































































COPYRIGHT. | 
“ UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try it in your 
next house cleaning. e | 
Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
* Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes ite appearance and quickly, too, Tr 
4 e No. 36. 


B. & B. 


Get proof 


The truest indication of how 





whether a store is in earnest in 
advertisement is 
prices. 

We're.determined not to carry 
over a single lot of surplus stock— | 
have cut prices on choice goods 
whereby we won't need to—prices 
that will do the work effectually. | 
And the surest way for you to find 
out. how determined we are, and 
what a chance to save, is to get 
samples of Dress Goods, 20c., 25¢. 
§0c., to $1.00—Silks, 35¢., 50c. 
65c., to $1.00—and Black Goods, | 
25c., to $1.00—and see how good | 
and desirable are the goods being | 
thrown away at these prices—useful | 


goods of solid worth and merit—| 
financial advantage that will interest | 
families and complete the shelf 
emptying in a hurry. 

Nice Black Goods for house 
dresses and wrappers, 1§¢. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


’ 
’ 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, chal 


COLLARS angdCUFFS, 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
: Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 





Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
a eg = DEALERS FOR THEM. 
not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A results in continued use. 


variably 
Beve-xible Collar On.,81 Franklin St. NewYork 
we An Ae a oe 
O’NEILL’S | 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


Largest importers and dealers in Dry Good-. Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 





‘Dhe Sunday School ‘fimes intends to admit only advertisements that are-trustworthy, Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price.” —N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 

SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe 
eftects. etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, 3c. to toc. per roll. Beau- 
tiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV. 
Empire, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, rich Floral an 
Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dintng-seome and halls, at 
10€., 12%C., 1gc., 18¢. and up to 2sc. a roll. Write for samples, 
for these superior papers can = be bought from us or our 
agents, One price everywhere, an 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

i u ission fi 1 

An Agent Wanted !2srio irs ‘avsvier icoareas of tonsil pat 
terns. We furlish advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and 
refer customers to them, who write us for samples. The business pays well from the 


start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, oF 2 $ 

sell as c heap: A pleasant ot profitable business requiring no capital or experience. " Graceful Girls 

Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. t e ful . women. Ferris’ Good Sense 
For sat ples, or particalars about the agency, write to nearest address : re =t : Corset Waist imparts grace to the form because 


faery are no rigid steels to prevent healthful 
NEW YORK 


vitasr, ALFRED PEATS & @. witistfon |FERRIS' tz2-e33" 








movement of the body. At the same time 
gives the figure a beautiful contour. Suitable for 
any kind of costume. Recommended by physi- 








cians. Approved by modists. Always superior 
in quality and workmanship. 


4 - Made high or low bust, long or short waist; to suit all 
at | . Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Mi *, 50c. 1. Ladies, 
The lamp-chimney Index TE AS AND COFFEES Tf genre Chihdrons ac. 6 veer eto Bl. Las 
is worth some dollars a year | AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES —_ COOK STOVES 3 
Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 | $4.90 to $18.05 
f | pounds 6oc, Cockatoo Low ony kind ; and a paoue } STEEL RANGES $19.00 ANDUP. 
y eum > | pres q h every po . Coffees, rec. Send for new | 

to you ree. } fiustrated - sedueade price-list. “Onder now. by mail Heating owe Cana ay pee 
| 20 pounds Tea, and ean’ Premium and Special pe . 


7 | Presents. THE GR AMERICAN TEA (€O., es AM 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa | 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New ¥ ork. P. O. Box 280. SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO.(lne.) CHICACOLILE 


CUR Bs Cokes CCR HAs tans cuban, crtens cme nha nes utes ean, 


What to Eat 
and Not Have 
Indigestion 














Two articles by Mrs. S.T. Rorer, the first of which 
is in the FEBRUARY number of the 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


To be followed by the following series : 


When Unexpected Company Surprises You 
The Best Food for a Growing Boy 

Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Poisons 
The Right Food for Different Men 

Food for Bloodless Girls 

The Table for Stout and Thin Women 
School Luncheons for Children 

Carving and Serving of Meats and Game 


Mrs. Rorer writes for no magazine but the Journal 


A New Form of Personalities 


The old style of portraying famous people through a 
“sketch’’ or ‘“‘biography’’ is to be modernized in THE 
LaptgEs’ HOME JOURNAL during 1808. Five of the most 
proanient Americans have been chosen for the departure: 

resident McKinley, Mrs. Cleveland, Mark Twain, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Thomas A. Edison. Each will have a special 
article, which will consist of about fifteen or twenty fresh, 
unpublished stories and anecdotes strung together, each 
anecdote showing some characteristic trait or presenting a 
different side of the subject. 


MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES 
FOR 1898. $1.00 PER YEAR 


For 25 cents we will send 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
on trial for three months 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our Pro- 
Spectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers and smail 
reproductions of some of the illustrations that are to appear 
tn the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


PEE CGS? PGS? KGS CHEE? (HET GE IPED HE? eoepere Caper 


bas — eS a — 


¢ publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 








